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ARCHITECTS IN THE’ AMERICAN FORCES AND 
TEMPORARY ATTACHMENT TO ARCHITECTS 
IN BRITAIN 

The following is an extract from a letter from the British 
Council : 

* The American Forces have put before us a scheme for the 
attachment to professions, industries and trades in this country, 
for periods of three to four weeks at a time, of American officers 
and men serving on the Continent. As the men will be in full 
receipt of Service pay it is proposed that the men should be attached 
as unpaid observers and should only receive payment where Trade 
Union: regulations make the latter arrangement necessary. 

‘“* The American European Force amounts to a very large number 
of men who are likely to remain in Europe for the next nine to twelve 
months and the Americans plan that a proportion of this number, 
possibly 150,000 spread over the nine to twelve months, should be 
detailed to participate in the scheme. The scheme is not a leave 
scheme ; the men will be directed, as part of their Service duties, 
to fill the places which may be made available by the professions and 
industries of this country. The scheme is put forward with the 
two-fold purpose (1) of assisting in the maintenance of the morale 
of the American troops in a period of comparative inactivity, (2) 
of improving Anglo-American relations by encouraging a mutual 
understanding between the Americans and the British in the sphere 
of their daily occupations.” 

Following on a meeting between representatives of the 
American Forces, the British Council and the various professions, 
the R.I.B.A. has agreed to do its utmost to support the scheme 
by giving it publicity and inviting architects, both those in 
private practice and those in official positions, to co-operate, 
by taking American architects into their offices for either three 
or four week periods. 

As will be seen from the British Council’s letter, the operation 
ofthe scheme will be spread over the next nine to twelve months 
and it is hoped, therefore, that those architects willing to take 
part will be able to accept a number of American architects 
during this period. The number for whom places are required 
snot yet known, but the authorities are anxious to get the scheme 
started without delay and members who are prepared to assist 
are requested to submit their names to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., as 
quickly as possible. 

It is obvious that there is a limit to the amount of information 
tgarding British practice which can be gained during such a 


short spell as three or four weeks ; but on the other hand, these 
contacts cannot but be beneficial and help to make more close 
and cordial the existing happy relations between the architects 
of this country and their professional brethren in the United 
States. 

It should be added that the billeting of the men will be the 
responsibility of the American military authorities. 


SALARIED MEMBERS AND INCOME 
ALLOWANCES 
For some time the Salaried Members Committee have been 
concerned at the serious anomaly with regard to subscriptions of 
members of the R.I.B.A. and allowances for the purpose of income 
tax. 


TAX 


Architects in private practice are permitted to deduct the 
amount of their subscriptions as business expenses, but architects 
in salaried employment are not allowed to make this deduction 
unless membership of the R.I.B.A. is a condition of their continued 
employment. 


The Salaried Members Committee discussed the matter with 
representatives of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution and the 
Institute Accountants, and it was suggested that an informal 
meeting should be arranged with the Chief Inspector of Taxes. 
It was realised, however, that any change in the existing arrange- 
ments would involve an alteration to the law. Mr. Hugh Linstead, 
M.P. for Putney, had raised the matter in June, 1943, when he 
moved an amendment to the Finance Bill which would have had 
the effect aimed at by the Salaried Members Committee, but the 
amendment was withdrawn after the Attorney-General had 
replied to the debate. Mr. Linstead, however, said that he 
intended to pursue the matter further and the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
has discussed the matter with him. 

The following letter which has been received from Mr. Linstead 
describes the present position and is published for the information 
of salaried members :— 


To the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


House of Commons, 
26th February, 1945. 
Dear Sir, 

I have again raised this question with the Chancellor and I enclose 
copies of a letter of mine to him and of his reply, which speak for them- 
selves. Clearly Sir John Anderson is not prepared to alter the law or the 
practice of his department at present, and subscriptions of employees 
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will continue to be admissible as deductible expenses only where mem- 
bership of an institution is a condition of employment. 

I shall take other opportunities of pressing this matter until this 
inequality is adjusted, but I see no hope of securing any concession 
through this year’s Finance Act. 

The Chancellor tells me that he has no objection to the publication 
of this correspondence. 

Yours truly, 


Hucu 


LINSTEAD. 


To the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


House of Commons, S.W.1. 
16th Fanuary, 1945. 
DAR CHANCELLOR, 


Two years ago on the Finance Bill I raised the question of the possi- 
bility of allowing as a ‘‘ business expense ’’ subscriptions of employees 
to professional bodies, comparing their position with that of the inde- 
pendent practitioner who is allowed to deduct such subscriptions. The 
Attorney-General explained the law and on behalf of the Government 
rejected the amendment which I had put down. 

At that time and recently I have been in correspondence with a 
number of professional institutions, particularly the Engineers, the 
Architects and the Chartered Surveyors urging me to take the question 
further. 

I need not recapitulate the arguments, with which I have no doubt 
you will be familiar, but I would like to emphasise that there is a real 
sense of grievance felt by employees who do not like to be put in the 
position of having to ask their employers to make membership of certain 
institutions a condition of their employment. They feel that this is a 
device which is not compatible with the status of the institutions to 
which they belong and that they should be free to submit their sub- 
scriptions to consideration by their inspectors on their own merits. I 
would also urge that the distinction between the employee and the 
independent practitioner is a very artificial one nowadays, when the 
great bulk of scientific and technical people are employees. 


Those who would particularly value the benefit of the concession if 


it can be made are the young newly-qualified scientists in whose case 
I feel strongly that membership of their appropriate institution should 
be encouraged in every way. 

I much hope that in these circumstances you may feel disposed to 
have the question re-examined and that the outcome may be to grant 
to employees a concession which will put them effectively into the same 
position as independent practitioners. 

I do not want to trouble you with letters from individual institutions, 
but I can assure you that this proposal has the support of virtually all 
the professional qualifying bodies. 

Yours sincerely, 
HuGu 


Signed LINSTEAD. 


The Chancellor to Mr. Hugh Linstead, M.P. 


Treasury Chambers, 
Great George Street, 
S.W.1. 
pist January, 1945. 
Dear LinsTrEap, 


You wrote to me on the 16th January about your suggestion that 
employees should be allowed an Income Tax deduction under Schedule 
E for their subscriptions to professional bodies, whether or not member- 
ship of the body in question is an indispensable condition of the tenure 
of the employment, in order to put them in the same position as inde- 
pendent practitioners who normally obtain a deduction for their pro- 
fessional subscriptions in the computation of their liability under 
Schedule D. 

I have considered the matter but I am afraid that I cannot accept 
your suggestion. It, was explained in the course of the debate on the 
Clause which you moved on the Committee State of the 1943 Finance 
Bill that there were sound reasons for the distinction between the treat- 
ment of the employee and that of the independent practitioner ; and 


I could not see my way to recommend any alteration of the provision of 


Rule 9 of Schedule E to the Income Tax Act, 1918, which limits the 

expenses allowable to an employee under that Rule to those incurred 

wholly exclusively and necessarily in the performance of his duties. 
Yours sincerely, 


Signed) JoHN ANDERSON. 
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ARCHITECTS IN POST-WAR BUILDIN:. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have taki. ever 
possible opportunity of impressing on Government Depo riments 
the vital necessity of employing architects in the pre’ ‘inary 
stages of all post-war building. They have pointed out ‘iat the 


architectural and surveying professions are the desivn and 


planning services of the building industry which, unlik- othe: 
industries, does not design for its own production ; furt! +r, that 
design work must be practically completed before build ng can 
start and that the preparation of layout plans, detailed  ‘esigns, 
working drawings and contracts takes time and cannot bi unduly 
hurried without loss of efficiency. 

In particular, the Government’s housing programme s likely 
to be retarded or inefficiently carried out unless the services of 


architects are properly employed in the preliminary stages. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects do not observe that 
the Government’s demobilisation policy reveals a realisation ot 
these facts. In spite of the fact that the Minister of Heaith and 
the Minister of Works, recognising that the services of qualified 
architects are essential to good quality housing, have strongly 
urged local authorities to employ them on the layout anc design 
of post-war housing schemes, the demobilisation plans laid before 
Parliament do not indicate any provision for the release of archi- 
tects in sufficient numbers and at a suitable stage to enable thes: 
recommendations to be implemented. 

The profession of architecture has not been a reserved occupa- 
tion under the National Service Act and, in consequence, a 
considerable proportion of its members are serving in the armed 
forces. Whereas it was necessary to reserve from military service 
on the outbreak of war various categories of men and women 
whose services in civilian capacities were deemed necessary to the 
efficient prosecution of the war, it now appears clearly necessary 
to the successful and rapid provision of good housing to release 
from military duties sufficient numbers from all sections of the 
building industry, including architects and surveyors. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have produced and 
agreed with the interested Ministries statistics on the ratio of 
architects needed in respect of numbers of building craftsmen and 
labourers in full employment. The Royal Institute have urged 
that if the work of the building industry is to be properly planned 
the appropriate ratio of architects should be available at a 
sufficiently early stage. 

Three general classes of architectural services are required, 
namely, the salaried staffs of the large local authorities, a pro- 
portion of private practitioners to meet the needs of the many 
smaller local authorities who do not employ salaried architectural 
staffs, and a sufficient number of assistants for both. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have, therefore. 
submitted proposals to the Government for the release of architects 
based on the principle of age and length of service in all three ol 
the above classes, keeping pace with the release of craftsmen and 
labourers but with the requisite degree of acceleration to allow 
the planning of temporary and permanent housing schemes to be 
done before work starts. 

At the same time the Royal Institute of British Architects wis! 
to direct attention to the fact that housing cannot be separated 
from the large amount of reconditioning of schools, hospitals. etc.. 
in blitzed areas. These buildings will be required so soon after the 
provision of housing as almost to form part of the housing pro- 
gramme itself. Further, as one means of meeting the housirg 
shortage, it is proposed to modernise much obsolescent house 
property. Conversion work of this type cannot be begun without 
preparation beforehand of surveys, working drawings, specific a- 
tions, contracts, etc. Finally, hard on the heels of the housing 
programme will follow the huge school building programm« 
consequent on the Butler Education Act, the provision of factories 
and warehouses for export trade, shops to serve the new housing 
areas, etc. At present the Government are rightly concentrating 
on housing, but advanced planning for these other needs in the 
immediate future should not be overlooked. 
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ADDRESS BY THE MINISTER OF WORKS 


THE RT. HON. DUNCAN SANDYS, M.P. 


TO THE R.I.B.A. COUNCIL ON TUESDAY, 1 MAY, 1945 


A y-ry close connection exists between your great Institute 
and te Ministry of Works. We are in fact partners on the 
same job. It was never more important than it is to-day that 
you aiid we should work closely together. Faced as we are 
with a1. increasing number of common problems, we can be of 
great help to one another. 

During the last few months, we have established increasingly 
close and effective working relations. We have freely exchanged 
information and advice. The Ministry of Works has had the 
greatest possible help from your President, Mr. Thomas, and 
from so many of your members. Members of your Institute 
have served on important committees of the Ministry of Works. 
Officials of the Ministry of Works have advised and given 
evidence to your Committees. 

You may be sure that I shall do everything I can to make 
our partnership ever more intimate and ever more fruitful and 
I know well that I can look to you to do the same. 


LABOUR 


For the next year or so all building projects, whether repairs 
or new construction, have to be considered in the light of three 
factors—labour, materials and order of priority. 

The Government intend to build up the labour force of the 
building industry as quickly as possible. We have announced 
our intention to expand the industry from its present strength 
of about 350,000 up to 800,000 during the first twelve months 
alter the end of the German war. ‘That is our aim. Some 
experienced economists consider that it is an unattainable target 
which have set ourselves. That remains to be seen. It 
certainly represents a very rapid expansion and it will need 
great Organising capacity to absorb so much labour in so short 
a ume. 


we 


MATERIALS 

he industries which were, before the war, making building 
iittings and components have many of them been turned over to 
other types of war-time production. In addition, many of the 
works making building materials have, to a very considerable 
extent, closed down owing to shrinkage of demand and shortage 
of labour. These are awkward circumstances in which to start 
out upon the most intensive period of building in our history. 
It is the responsibility of the Ministry of Works to see that 
suficient building materials are available at the right place and 
t the right time to meet the needs of this vast building pro- 
gamme. This is a very formidable duty but I believe it can be 
achieved. 

Provided scarce materials are used sparingly and are reserved 

types of work for which they are essential ; and provided 
that production is planned, simplified and standardised to the 
(most extent practicable, I believe that we shall manage to 
ake both ends meet and shall be able to provide as much 
material as can be economically used by the: labour force which 
‘likely to be available. 


STANDARDISATION 

Standardisation is a controversial issue. However, there is 
10 need for anyone to be alarmed about the Government’s 
itentions in this field. We desire as much as anyone to maintain 
versity of design and scope for the individual talents of the 
tchitects. But first things must come first. The houses must 


go up and nothing must stand in their way. The purpose of the 
standardisation which we are contemplating is not to restrict 
architectural treatment, but merely to ensure that manufac- 
turers may know what and how much to produce and that we 
may be sure what is produced is really needed and is used. 


Cost 

It is, of course, not enough merely to produce a sufficient 
quantity of building materials. Both the cost of the materials 
and the cost of the work done with them must be kept at reason- 
able levels. We cannot tolerate again the soaring of prices which 
did so much to injure the building industry and to bring to 
nought the country’s housing plans in the years immediately 
following the last war. 

I am at the moment working upon proposals which are de- 
signed to secure some stability in price levels. I hope in due 
course to discuss these with all sections of the industry. 


THE ARCHITECT’s CONTRIBUTION 

The architect can do a great deal to ensure that the best 
possible use is made of our limited resources of labour and 
materials. In making his designs and in choosing the method of 
construction, the architect can see to it that the demands made 
upon man-power and materials-are kept down to a minimum. 

But that is not all. So much of both these important elements 
can be wasted by delays and changes while the work is in pro- 


gress. If the job is fully planned; if the detailed working 
drawings are completed before building starts; if time and 
progress schedules are insisted on; if labour and material 


requirements at each stage are thoroughly worked out in 
advance ; then our resources of labour and material can be made 
to goa lot further. I hope you will do what you can to encourage 
the members of your profession to help us in this way. 


PRIORITIES 

But whatever we do ; however much we economise ; however 
much we simplify ; however thoroughly we plan; we shall in 
the next year or two only be able to undertake a small fraction 
of the building work which needs to be done. Experience after 
the last war shows that unless determined action is taken there 
is a ‘danger that less urgent projects of all kinds will absorb a 
large part of our building capacity. At the moment the nation’s 
most pressing need is for dwelling houses. We intend to see to 
it that homes are built in preference to cinemas and restaurants. 


LICENSING OF BUILDING | 

The Government are taking many positive measures to bring 
builders and their men on to the construction of new 
and on to the repair of damaged homes, and we shall do this as 
far. as possible without separating the builder from his team of 
workmen. But all our efforts would be fruitless if we did not 
at the same time take steps to prevent the dissipation of scarce 
labour and materials on unessential jobs. 

This is the sole justification, and, if I may say so, also the 
complete justification, for the imposition of a low licensing limit 
for building work all over the country. The existing £10 limit 
has been much maligned and much misunderstood. 

The fact that some licensing system of this kind cannot be 
avoided does not, of course, mean to say that the precise form 
of the system at present in force is incapable of improvement. 


houses 
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I have in fact been closely and critically reviewing the regula- 
tions. I have taken into account the actual experience of 
local authorities during recent months and also the representa- 
tions made to me by the various sections of the industry. As a 
result I have made a number of important modifications to the 
present scheme which I hope to be able to announce very 
shortly. 

The primary purpose of these changes is to lighten the burden 
on the local authorities’ staffs and to remove some of the more 
irritating aspects of the present scheme. The success of ‘the 
whole of our licensing system must, of course, depend upon the 
flexibility and the degree of commonsense with which it is 
administered. Its success will also depend to a large extent 
upon the sense of responsibility and co-operation of the building 
industry and the public. 

The primary object of the whole scheme is not to prevent 
building being done, but rather to concentrate such resources 
as we possess upon the most urgent tasks. The priorities will 
vary from place to place. Building projects which it may be 
quite right to refuse in one area may be quite right to license in 
another. 

We are giving local authorities all the help and guidance 
we can, but until we and they have gained more experience it is 
inevitable that mistakes will be made. However, I ask you as the 


responsible leaders of an important section of the building: 


industry to do what you can to explain to your colleagues the 
necessity for some system of priorities, and to do what you can 
to help make it work smoothly. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Interest to-day naturally centres upon housing. ‘There is, 
of course, much other important building work to be undertaken. 
Probably about one-third of the new construction which will be 
undertaken during the next twelve months will be on urgent 
projects other than housing ; schools, power stations, factory 
capacity for the export trade, farm buildings and so forth. In 
all of these there will be plenty of scope for the architectural 
profession. 

However, in the immediate futuré our main effort must be 
concentrated on the provision of additional homes, whether by 
repair or by new construction. 


TEMPORARY BUNGALOWS 

The first phase is the temporary bungalow programme. 
is now just beginning to get under way. 
components have been delivered from the factories to distributing 
centres or to sites. 


This 


Our main worry at the moment is that the sites may not be 
ready in time to receive the houses as they come out of the 
factories. 

In the preparation of sites and layouts the local authorities 
are of much handicapped by shortage of staff. We 
shall try to get many of their technical officers released from the 
Forces as soon as possible. Meanwhile we are urging them to 


course 


farm out as much of their work as they can to private firms of 


architects, surveyors and engineers. 


I am sure this is the best way of speeding up the job and we 


R.I.B.A. CARD INDEX AND 


In order that the fullest possible assistance may be given to 
those requiring employment on demobilisation or release from 
national service, it is important that notice should be sent to the 
R.1.B.A. 


available for employment. 


Secretary immediately a man or woman _ becomes 


hose who have already completed 


INSTITUTE OF 


Some 2,700 sets of 
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shall send out a circular to local authorities giving lists of | ailable 
professional firms in each area. 

I hope that if approached in this way members of the <.1.B.A, 
all over the country will do everything they can to co-operate 


with the local authorities. 


PERMANENT HOUusEs 
Temporary houses are an essential part of the natio..al pro- 


gramme, but we all want to get going as quickly as we can with 
permanent house-building. I hope that a good start can be 
made with permanent construction in all parts of the country 
during the course of the summer. These first houses will be 
almost entirely of the traditional type. 

Meanwhile the building industry is pressing on with the develop- 
ment of other types of non-traditional construction, in which 


a number of architects have made outstanding contributions. 
The Government will enable the most promising of these types 
to be put into large scale production. I am hopeful in this way 
that the number of houses which can be built during the course 
of next year with the limited resources of building labour available 
can be substantially increased above what would be possible by 
traditional methods. 


New MetuHops WILL Stay 

We are entering upon an altogether abnormal period in 
which abnormal values will prevail. When the labour force 
of the building industry has been restored to its full strength, it is 
certain that the demand for labour-saving factory-made houses 
will to some extent decline. It is equally certain that much that 
is to-day emerging under the pressure of necessity will, possibly 
in a modified form, find a lasting place in our building practice 
and building technique. 


Throughout the ages the architect has always harnessed to 
his task the new discoveries and new developments of his time. 
Your great profession is not wedded to any particular methods or 
materials. Each new technical development merely widens the 
field within which the architect can work and provides him with 
yet another medium through which to express his art. 


BEAUTY AS WELL AS NUMBERS 

Before long great numbers of new dwellings will be springing 
up in every part of this island. Such is the nation’s necessity 
that the emphasis must inevitably be placed on numbers. But 
the need for haste should be no excuse for disregarding beauty 
of form, colour and setting. What we do in the next few years 
for better or for worse is going to leave its mark upon the face 
of our cities and our countryside. We have a great responsi- 
bility for which we shall have to answer to the generations that 
follow. 

We are living in tremendous times. Never has the influence 
and prestige of Britain stood higher. Never has she been more 
loved and respected among the nations of the world. It may well 
be that future historians will look upon the middle years of the 
twentieth century as the greatest and most glorious period in the 
story of the British people. May we be allowed to hope that 
the quality of British architecture in this generation will rise to 
the level of these great events. That rests with you. I am sure 
it will be your aim. 


POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT 


and returned Questionnaires ** A”’ and “ B” should give notice 
of any change in their qualifications or plans for post-war employ- 
ment. Those who have not submitted Questionnaires should 
do so at once. 

The necessary forms may be obtained on application 


R.1.B.A. 


to the 
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HATING APPLIANCES FOR SMALL HOUSES 


T iree Papers. read at a meeting held on 6 June organised by the Architectural Science Board 


SPACE HEATING BY SOLID FUEL 
. E. A. CG. Chamberlain, Ph.D., D.I.C., B.Sc., A.R.C.S., M.Inst.F. 


Director of Research, Federated Foundries Limited 


PART ONE: 


A Definition of ‘*‘ Small Houses ”’ 

In order to make best use of the time available, it has been 
necessary to limit the scope of the discussion by defining the 
term ** small houses.”? I have taken it to mean the type of house 
described in H.M. Stationery Office Planning. Studies such as 
“Design of Dwellings 1944’ (1), ‘‘ Housing Manual 1944.’ (2), 
and the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee’s “‘ Planning our 
New Homes ” (3). As architects you will be familiar with these 
designs. and also that it is estimated that 44 millions of them will 
be required in the first ten post-war years (4). The opportunity 
to provide rational heat service for the community has never 
before presented us with such definite challenge. 

By choosing this definition of small houses, it must be realised 
that their occupants will be people in the £100-£300 income 
group, who made up 74 per cent. of the total families of Great 
Britain before the war (5). This is important as it affects funda- 
mentally the choice of fuel and the appliances that can be recom- 
mended for their use since it is known that these income groups 
spent only between 4s. gd. and 6s. 5d. per week on fuel and 
light (6), figures to which further reference must be made when 
considering the economic problem. 


The Scope of the Present Paper 

It is the object of this paper to discuss the space heating problem 
of the small house and to describe the most suitable solid fuel 
appliances available to meet the demands of the planners. Of 
these plans I would draw your attention to three publications : 
Solid Fuel Installations (7), Housing Manual Technical Appen- 
dices 1944 (8) and The Summary of views of the Women’s 
\dvisory Committee on Solid Fuel (9). The last of these 
ontains an excellent reference bibliography of considerable 
value. 

All post-war housing plans make demands for improvements 
in the performance, design and quality of solid fuel appliances. 
New techniques are called for and the standard created will mean 
not gradual evolution from the 1939 level, but an immediate 
stride forward. This has been achieved as a result of the funda- 
mental research and development of B.C U.R.A, and individual 
manufacturer’s laboratories; so that already appliances are 
available which should meet the immediate requirements of the 
lanners. 


The Demands made by the Planners 

Quoting from one report (10) : 

“The ultimate ideal is to provide background warmth to 
very inhabited building. Such warmth may be augmented 
by radiant heat when and where it can be provided for extra 
omfort, but we consider that in future all houses should be heated 
throughout. Only a low temperature is required, merely 
ufficient to keep the house dry and comfortable.” 

[his objective for space heating must be linked to the unanimous 
lemands of all the planning authorities on the general properties 
solid fuel appliances. These are :— 

1) Simplicity in operation. This means continuous burning 


INTRODUCTION 


when desired, refuelling at extended intervals, say twice a day, 
ash removal once a week only, cleanliness in use and elimination 
of dust and ash nuisance when fires are cleaned. 

(2) Approved standard of efficiency. For example, the 
recommended minimum thermal efficiency for open fires is 
35 per cent. (11) compared with a pre-war efficiency of 25 per 
cent. An equivalent increase in the efficiency of water heaters 
and cookers and the various combinations of these services is 
similarly demanded. 


(3) Smoke reduction when burning bituminous coal. This 
necessary measure can be obtained by appropriate design, but 
success will also depend on flue design, and hence on the co- 
operation of the architect and the builder. 

(4) Availability and flexibility. The criticism of lack of 
continuous readiness for service can be and is achieved by the 
new appliances, continuous burning space heaters, water heaters, 
heat storage and heat insulated cookers. 

(5) Use of wide range of fuels. The use of special qualities and 
sizes of fuels for general purpose equipment is deprecated, and 
it is asked that appliances should burn bituminous and smokeless 
fuels as well as coke. This problem is probably the most difficult 
to solve, but for space heating at least it has been done. It should 
be remembered that no one would expect a gas cooker to operate 
without modification on propane, town gas and producer gas, 
or an electric cooker to work equally well on 250 A.C. and 
110 D.C., yet this is, in effect, being asked of the solid fuel cooker. 
Experience shows that efficient use can often be made of bitu- 
minous, non-bituminous coals and coke in the same appliance 
but that reasonable grading of size is essential. 


The Economic Problem 


A special study of the economies to be expected from the use 
of improved appliances is given in Post-War Building Studies 
No. 10 (12), together with an estimate of the justifiable increase 
in price of the more efficient appliance over its pre-war counter- 
part (13). Time does not admit of a study of these figures, but 
the justifiable increase is in all cases much greater than is likely 
to be necessary ; in fact, with the large quantity production of 
standard units, it seems possible that some, at least, of the im- 
proved appliances will not be more expensive than their less 
efficient predecessors. For reference purposes the cost per week 
of a domestic appliance with a life of ten years is roughly one 
halfpenny per pound initial cost (14). 

Running cost is of more vital importance to the householder 
and unfortunately much more difficult to assess. ‘The number 
of variables even with conventional building materials makes 
estimates based on heat requirements of doubtful value, as the 
recent press correspondence on fuel allocation amply illustrates. 
The introduction of new constructional methods and materials 
makes our estimate even more difficult. It is evident, however, 
that the figures previously quoted of 4s. gd. to 6s. 5d. a week 
will still represent the working range for which the improved fuel 
and light facilities in the small house must be made available, 
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statements that the tenants are prepared to pay even as small a 
sum as 6d. a week extra for additional convenience must be 
treated with reserve. ‘‘ Convenience” is often too intangible 
to be represented by hard cash, while like ‘‘ familiarity ”’ it tends 
to breed contempt. 


An attempt must be made to estimate the cost of heat service 
to the new standard, and a family of four has been taken for the 
purpose of calculating these figures. It must be explained also, 
that unlike gas and electricity, there are solid fuel appliances 
combining space heating with one or both the other services— 
water heating and cooking, “‘ improved ’”’ multiple duty units 
in this category are now available and have been specified by 
various housing authorities for their post-war houses. It has 
been necessary, therefore, to include these appliances as well as 
the simple space heater in the estimates. 


Estimated Weekly Cost with Fuel at £3 Ton 


(1) Space heating (radiant efficiency 22 
efficiency 23 per cent. 


per cent., convection 
Fuel, bituminous coal, or coke ; 


continuous burning (15) 1s. rid. 

(2) Space heating (open coke fire overall efficiency 34 per 
; 5 : . TS is 
cent.). Fuel coke ; non-continuous burning (16). 2s. 8d. 


3) Space heating and water heating (radiant efficiency 20 
per cent., convection 20 per cent., boiler 20 per cent.), open- 


closed fire. Fuel, bituminous, non-bituminous, coal or 
coke ; continuous burning. 3s. 2d. 
(4) Space heating, water heating and cooking. Multiple 


bituminous coal or coke; continuous 


3d. 


duty unit. Fuel, 
burning (17). 5s. 


To conclude this paragraph, I would draw your attention to 
Chapter VIII of “‘ Housing Manual 1944”’ (H.M.S.O.) (2), 
dealing with the choice between the three main fuels on an 
economic basis ; a subject I hesitate to raise myself, but I think 
you will find that the case for solid fuel is a very strong one. 


The Technical Problem 


Comfort conditions—Two, at least, of the post-war planning 
publications have indicated an appreciation of the factors 
influencing comfortable room heating (18) (19), but in general 
there is insufficient understanding of the relative importance of 
convection and radiation on comfort. 

It has long been recognised that air temperature alone does not 
produce comfort, and the work of Sir Leonard Hill (20), 
Fishenden and Willgress (21), Billington (22) and others, has 
indicated that if wall temperatures are even a few degrees below 
comfort temperature (62-68 deg. F.) the room may feel initially 
warm, but loss of body heat by radiation to the wall surface 
produces a feeling of chill. This chilling is not counteracted 
by the warmer air since the rate of heat transfer by convection 
is only about half the rate of heat loss by radiation (23). The 
ideal comfort condition is achieved by a wall temperature one 
or two degrees above an ambient air temperature at comfort 
level. If the wall temperatures are more than a few degrees 
above comfort level, then a rapidly worsening effect sets in. 
The long wave infra-red radiation set up produces an effect of 
skin-surface overheating and stuffiness (24). It is not until 
a high temperature 1,000 deg. F. and upwards is reached that 
the alleged beneficial short (30,000 A.U. and less) infra-red rays 
begin to predominate (25) (26). 

From this evidence it is obvious that living room walls should 
not be permitted to cool below 62 deg. F. on the surface, and this 
is best achieved by background—i.e., continuous low temperature 
convection air-heating, just sufficient to make good the heat loss 
from the walls. This loss from a conventionally constructed 
room of 1,450 cu. ft. capacity, is about 160 B.Th.U. per hour 
per deg. F. temperature, difference between outside and inside 
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Fic. 1. Diagram showing recommendation of B.C.U.R.A. on Flues. 


air temperature (27) and in winter totals about 4,000 B.Th.U. /hr. 
A further 3,000 B.Th.U./hr. required to heat the four to six air 
changes per hour necessary for ventilation can be supplied by 
radiant heat from an open fire. It is obvious that cold rooms 
cannot be brought rapidly to comfort conditions by a local 
source of intense radiant heat alone ; not only is such a source, 
whether solid fuel, gas or electricity, bound to give a symmetrical 
heat distribution, but at least half the walls will remain cold 
for a prolonged period since they are not “‘ in sight ” of the radiant 
heat, and must rely for their warming on convection air currents 
set up near the walls receiving the direct radiation, a notoriously 
slow process, since the coal fire or gas fire creates a positive 
flow of air up the chimney and removes the warmed air before 
it becomes effective. 

The use, advantages and limitations of alternative methods o! 
obtaining comfort conditions such as central heating, district 
heating, forced convection heating and the elaborate air-con- 
ditioning systems of the Americans would be an interesting study 
and must receive more serious consideration than it has done 
in the past. Unfortunately it is outside the scope of the present 
discussion (28) but in passing I would suggest that our future 
houses may be heated by air slightly above comfort level, cir- 
culating inside the cavity walls, with a controlled feed to the 
rooms of air at 62-68 deg. F. providing ventilation, maintaining 
the moisture balance, and keeping the CO, level down. 


Solid Fuel Flues 


In this problem the appliance maker is at the mercy of th 
architect and I would appeal for close co-operation, not only t 
obtain flues which will work, but also to obtain flues which will 
not cause excessive ventilation and that bane of comfort, * the 
under-the-door draught.” Much work has been done on flu 
design (29), and a paper of Commander and Hales (30) contains 
a diagram (Fig. 1) illustrating the main conclusions from the 
research of B.C.U.R.A. on this subject. I would draw you 
attention particularly to the under-floor air supply. 
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I. The Hales Fire 
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PART Two 
TYPICAL IMPROVED APPLIANCES FOR SPACE HEATING 


This space heater shown in Fig. 2 has been evolved at the 
B.C.U.R.A. research station to meet the specification of the 


Domestic 
acteristics are (31) :— 


Fuels and Appliances Committee. 


Its chief char- 


1) The fire is capable of being kept alight continuously day 


and night. 


When adjusted for all night burning it has a con- 
sumption of about 1/3 lb. of bituminous coal per hour. 


2) Provision is made for positive control of the rate of burning 
of the fuel by means of a damper operated from the hearth. 

(3) This damper acts as an efficient boosting device when it is 
desired to increase rapidly the rate of burning of the fuel as, for 
example, after a period of overnight operation. 


(4) Draughts through the room are immunised by introducing 
from below floor level, direct from outside the room, a pro- 
portion of the air required for combustion and for feeding 


the flue. 


5) Ignition and partial combustion of the smoke given off 
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Fic. 2. and Fic. 3. 


The Hales Fire. 


The Section on the right shows 


the installation in a Chimney opening with details of air supply and 
provision for upper room heating 





by bituminous coal are achieved by means of a special form of 
fireback which provides a preheated secondary air supply. 

(6) Alternative fuels such as anthracite and most cokes can 
be burned successfully, the fire grate being adjusted if required 
to suit particular fuels. 


(7) The ash box is of sufficient capacity to accommodate a 
week’s accumulation of ash assuming normal coal and con- 
ditions of use. As ash removal takes place at such infrequent 
intervals the space heater produces very little dust. 

(8) The thermal efficiency is of the order of 45 per cent. 

(9) Comfort conditions are obtained by using continuous 
burning with convection heating to supplement radiant heat. 


Some of the warm air from the convector system may be led to 
adjacent rooms, ¢.g., a bedroom or hall. 


Fig. 3 shows how air is brought from below floor level (leading 
to the outside air direct through air bricks provided in the outside 
walls) to the air control. By operating this control, air can be 
admitted to the fire through the ashpit (A) while at the same 
time permitting a proportion of the air to flow into the room 
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through the lowered hearth plate (G) ; in this way room draughts 
are reduced. It will be noted that by turning the control fully 
on, the air can be cut off from the lowered plate and the whole 
of the available air pressure exerted on the fire. Air from 
outside also supplies the convection air space so that only clean 
air is circulated. 
Fig. 4 shows a photograph of a typical installation. 





The Hales Fire. 


Fic. 4. 


It is, I think, no exaggeration to say that the,Hales Fire repre- 
sents one of the- most outstanding developments in domestic 
architecture since Count Rumford initiated research into the 
domestic fire at the end of the eighteenth century. 


II. The Openable Stove 

The slow combustion stove had a definite place in pre-war 
heating schemes, but its capabilities as a general purpose space 
heating appliance instead of the conventional open fire were not 
considered. The Ministry of Works, however, realised its 
capabilities and has used it (The Siesta) in its emergency house 
plans. They state (32) ‘‘ The openable stove is a far more efficient 
appliance than the open fire. It is primarily a convection 
heater, but it can also emit a useful proportion of radiant heat. 
It will normally provide over twice as much heat in a room from 
a given amount of fuel as was provided by the old-fashioned 
grate. In addition, it has the advantage that it can be kept 
burning continuously, so that the labour of lighting and tending 
is reduced. It can be closed up when the family are out, so that 
they can return to a warm room and the fire risk is greatly 
reduced.” 

Most types of solid fuel are suitable, but for continuous over- 
night burning of eight hours or more, either anthracite, bitu- 
minous coal, or a mixture of bituminous coal and coke should be 
used, as the fire box capacity is generally insufficient to hold 
the necessary weight of the less dense fuel. 

When the appliance also embodies a boiler, it has an overall 
efficiency of over 60 per cent., making it the most economical 
form of space heating and water heating that can be obtained 
with any fuel. 
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The Sunray openable Stove. 


Fic. 5. 


Fig. 5 shows the “ Sunray ”’ openable stove, and Fig. 6 a 
vertical section drawing. It will be seen that it embodies the 
principle of the Hales fire. The cast-iron boiler is out of contact 
with the fuel, and an ample water way is provided to reduce 
scaling trouble as far as possible. The front of the boiler is 
ribbed, and by altering the number and spacing of these ribs 
the ratio of heat input to the boiler can be varied over fairly 
wide limits. 

The doors are provided with large, heat-resisting glass, or 
vitreosil panes, so that the appearance of the stove when closed is 
most attractive. 

In the most recent model of this stove it has been found 
possible to replace the vitreosil panes with fine stainless steel 
gauze. This material provides a better view of the fire and will 
not become sooty and is practically indestructible. 


| Suesay Sows. 




























































































Ynowt Blivation. 


Sectional end elevation and front elevation of Sunray Stove. 
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The following figures give some idea of the heat distribution 
with tuls stove :— 
Rate 
Fvel Coke C.V. 11,100 B.Th.U/Ilb. 3 Ibs./hr. 
Open Fire Closed Fire 
B.Th.U/hr. % B.Th.U./hr. oe 
Heat t» boiler .. = 5940 17.8 8,360 25.0 
Conve: ted air from duct 6,300 18.9 8,650 26.0 
Radiation a ses 6,440 19.4 2,744 8.8 
Convection from front 
of stove ue =ai6 1,470 4.4 2,600 8.3 
Convection and radia- 
tion from wall 790 2. 650 2.0 
Total usefu' heat 20,940 62.9 23,004 69.1 
Heat in ash 570 Be 500 1.5 
Flue loss ne 8,950 26.9 7,250 21.8 
Unaccounted loss 2,840 8.5 2,546 7.6 
Total heat input 33.300 100.0 33,300 100.0 


A word of warning is necessary about openable fires. None of 
them is foolproof, and they can be made to burn fiercely if the 
doors are closed and the air control opened fully. A fixed spoil 





draught is unsatisfactory since if it functions, the overnight 
burning adjustment becomes difficult if the normal flue pull is 


poor. Work in this problem is proceeding and a satisfactory 
olution appears possible. It should also be regarded as essential 
that the water heating system should be made indirect if the 
water hardness exceeds 12-15 deg. Wanklyn. 


III. The Open Coke Fires 


For non-continuous space heating of the pre-war conventional 
‘ype, the open coke fire had begun to find increasing favour in the 
mall house. If coke of the right quality, particularly regarding 
C.A.B. value, and size, is available at a reasonable price after the 
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war, this type of appliance will be most useful where it is im- 
possible to fit the Hales fire. The Fulham Grate, developed by 
the G.L.C.C., is an outstanding example of the new designs, and 
full descriptions have appeared in the technical press (33). 
The New Southern Coke Grate is shown in Fig. 7. This em- 
bodies several new features, including a hinged ash pan door and 
air control, and a new design of riddling fire bar. The overall 
efficiency of these appliances is about 35 per cent., and this is 
almost entirely radiant heat, so they cannot be considered as 
ideal from the aspect of comfort conditions. They are, however, 
economical and will help to abolish the smoke nuisance. 


Conclusion 


I hope I have been able to show how solid fuel can supply 
the space heating requirements of the small house. There is 
much that has had to be omitted, and for these omissions I 
apologise. I have endeavoured to be non-controversial, and this 
has been easy, for the new solid fuel appliances have removed the 
old stigmas attached to their predecessors, leaving for the house- 
holder (at least) running cost as the deciding factor of choice ; 
on this point there can be no controversy. 

The author would like to thank the Chairman and Directors of 
Federated Foundries Limited for permission to prepare and give 
this paper, and to his colleagues in the Research Department 
for their assistance and criticism. 
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GAS 


By D. A. Winter, Pu.D. (Lonpon), 


Gas is a purified smokeless fuel made by distillation of coal 
at a high temperature. It has been called the “‘ spirit of coal,” 
an allusion to the fact that in it the grosser parts of coal substance 
—smoke, ash and ponderous nature—have been shed. 

By statutory requirement most gas undertakings must maintain 
constant the average heat value of the gas they distribute and 
must ensure that the pressure is always above a certain minimum. 
In effect, therefore, gas is always in constant supply and the 
user Can operate any gas tap on his appliances with the confident 
expectation that heat will be available in large or small quantity 
as desired. 

The control of gas is very simple. By setting the gas tap at 
any position between full on and off any desired degree of heat 
may be rendered available and maintained constant at any 
intermediate position. In fact, in some gas appliances, notably 
cooker ovens and storage water heaters, automatic regulation by 
neans of a thermostat is a standard feature. In these cases the 
thermostat valve acts as a self-adjusting tap, temperature 
operated. Whether under manual or thermostatic control there 
is instant response of the heat supply and the new level of output 
is rapidly attained. The combination of constant availability, 
ease of regulation and adjustment, and flexibility in response 
is a major feature of all gas apparatus. The smokeless nature 
of gas is another advantage. ‘The desirability of eliminating 
smoke from the atmosphere has been stressed many times in 
reports, speeches, articles and lectures and an increased use of 
gas is a means of achieving this end. 

From the first bulk production of gas it has been recognised 
that the fuel and the gas appliance are complementary. Much 


A.R.C.S., D.I.C., A.M.Insr. GAS.E. 


research work has been carried out on both gas producti 


n and 
on gas appliances so that not only is the maximum amouni of fuel 
made available from the coal used, but also the appliances which 
use the fuel do so in the most effective manner. The consider. 
able background of research behind gas apparatus has © abled 
designs to be developed which exploit in the highest deg: ce th 
rapid heat generation from coal gas flames and the most e'licient 
application of this heat. Effectiveness of service and high thermal 
efficiency are the key notes. In passing it might be pointed out 


that because of their being designed to perform one function— 
e.g., space heating, water heating, cooking—with high efficiency, 
gas appliances are more effective than if they were required to 
fulfil two or more functions. In the latter case they would not 
satisfy either function as efficiently or cheaply, for cheapness of 
running is dependent directly on efficiency. There is thus no 
counterpart among gas appliances to the dual-purpose solid fuel 
fire with back boiler in which the functions of water heating and 
space heating are intended to be carried out simultaneously, 

In this address I am assuming that methods of installation and 
conditions of use conform to the high standards. It is outside 
my province to specify these further but I would stress that high 
** operational ” or “ effective ” efficiency will not be achieved in 
practice in their absence, however high may be the technical 
standards of design of the gas appliances used. In this con- 
nection may I remind you that both gas appliance makers and 
gas undertakings are only too pleased to discuss heat service 
proposals during the early stages of planning and can bring to 
bear considerable experience. 


“e 


SPACE HEATING 


The attributes of detailed above—bulk heat 
ion, flexibility, ease of regulation, smokelessness—find ready 
application for space heating. Heat generation is _ possible 
either continuously in relatively small bulk or intermittently 
in large and rapidly evolved quantities and may be varied 
between all-convection and all-radiation or combination of 
these, with appropriate appliances of various designs. Space 
heaters themselves are divided into the two broad categories of 
Convection and Radiant heaters and vary considerably both in 
size and proportion of convected and/or radiant heat emitted. 
The former are intended primarily to warm the air of the room 
or house to provide a kind of warm air “ bath ” for the occupants, 
whereas the latter are designed to generate appreciable quantities 
of radiant heat for the direct warming of persons and for the 
incidental and secondary purpose of warming the room by con- 
version of the radiant heat into convected heat. In either case 
the object is to provide comfortable conditions for the occupants. 

It is unfortunate that comfortable warmth is not easy to 
specify, for it is a personal reaction which differs from person 
to person. It is a sensation depending on air temperature, wall 
temperature, air movement (both speed of motion and amount 
of ventilation), sedentary or active habit of the persons concerned 
and amount of radiant heat falling on those persons. Further, 
differences between the functions of living rooms, bedrooms, 
halls and kitchens must be recognised. It is therefore impossible 
to specify narrow limits between which comfort may be attained 
and it is necessary to have flexible heating arrangements so that 
wide variations may be embraced. No simple solution can be 
specified—there must be flexibility if convenience is to be met. 
It is, however, worth a little study, for in an all-gas house of 
customary construction the house heating demand is likely 


gas generat- 


to account for about half the yearly gas consumption—no mean 
proportion. For domestic purposes a combination of con- 
vection and radiant heating is required to give a complete 
service. ‘Typical combinations are mentioned later, but for the 
moment the various types of appliance available will be con- 
sidered. 

1. Background Heaters As their name implies these are 
intended to provide a basis or background of heat on which to 
build auxiliary heating. Of themselves they will not necessarily 
provide full comfort standards, but they serve the useful purposes 
of taking the “ chill ’’ off the surroundings and so allowing the 
auxiliary heating to contribute more easily the full measure of 
comfort. In some situations—e.g., halls, passages and landings— 
this action of “ taking the chill off” is all that is required, so 
that the background heater needs no supplement. It is in rooms 
in continuous occupation where the occupants are sedentary 
that both background and auxiliary heating is most often 
required. 

In general the object of the background heater is to maintain 
a minimum air temperature of 50 to 55 deg. F. with an outside 
air temperature of 30 deg. F. This minimum is, of course, too 
low for comfort to be attained, for an air temperature of 55 deg. F. 
to 65 deg. F. in various circumstances is required under domestic 
conditions when air heating alone is available. The necessary 
gas consumption may either be calculated from a knowledge 
of the heat transmission coefficients of the structural materials 
and thermal efficiency of the apparatus used, or it may be rea¢ 
off from tables prepared by makers of the appropriate appliances. 
Such tables are based on practical experience and take into 
consideration relevant factors such as exposure and degree 0! 
ventilation. As regards ventilation a minimum of 13 air changes 
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per b ur should be assured and a desirable attainment is 24 


chang » per hour. The thermal efficiency of flueless background 
heater is gO per cent. Only rarely are flues necessary owing to 
specia. onditions, and for domestic use in well ventilated 
positions flueless use may always be assumed. As an approximate 
guide, .'1e gas consumption for background heating is of the order 
of 1 cu. ft. of gas burned for each 160 cu. ft. of space warmed. 
Bac! zround heaters are generally of the fixed type (as distinct 
from portable auxiliary heaters—see later.) They embody the 
principle of permitting rapid dilution with air of the hot gases 
arising ‘rom the luminous flames and causing a large surface to be 
heated. Arrangements are made for free access of air from the 
room ‘o these heated surfaces whereby adequate and efficient 
warming of the air takes place. In some forms (e.g., the Luma 
and Console heaters) a certain measure of radiant heat is provided 
by causing the flames to heat a refractory body and arranging 


polished reflectors appropriately to reflect the radiation outwards. 
Even so the majority of the heat emission is as warm air. In 
other forms (e.g., St. Stephen, St. Michael, Vek) little radiation 
is expected, practically all the emission being as convection. 
The Luma, St. Stephen, and St. Michael heaters are intended 
for standing on the floor and are made in various sizes and gas 
consumptions from 2,000 to 14,000 B.Th.U. per hour. It is 
therefore possible to choose a size and form which will meet 
most conditions. The Vek heater is intended for wall fixing and 
is not made for such high consumption as the floor heaters. 
In appearance all the foregoing appliances have clean modern 














lines which make artistic as well as utilitarian appeal. This 
aspect is always well to the fore in designing gas apparatus. 
gush: TR ote 
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The “‘ Vek”? back- 


ground heater and 
below the “LUMA” 
background heater. 


Certain low consumption back- 
ground heaters are of the directional 
type—that is, they provide a small 
beam of radiant heat, in addition 
to convection, for the warming of 
persons directly. These are mostly 
for occasional use and although 
they may in some circumstances 
be fixed, are more often portable. 
Bowl] heaters of the Lustran, Dixie 
and Health Ray Heater types, and 
the Nocturne 4, a smaller wall type 
of Nocturne 2 (see later) are of 
this nature. 


2. Radiant Heaters. These 
appliances, usually known as gas 
fires, furnish a considerable amount 
of direct radiant heat and are the 
chief form of heating apparatus for 
habitable rooms. They vary widely in 
form and gas consumption (10,000 to 
30,000 B.Th.U. per hour) and are 
invariably fitted to flues. Even the 
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lowest consumption radiant heaters heat the room rapidly, their 
design being such that full scale heat emission is attained very 
soon after bringing them into use. Further, since the majority 
of the heat emission from them is radiation, they produce comfort 
in persons more quickly than would be the case with convected 
heat (warm air) alone. This is attributable to the nature of the 
radiant heat generated, on which a considerable amount of 
research work has been done. The shorter wave length radiant 
heat waves can penetrate the skin more easily and can rapidly 
produce a sensation of warmth. Means have been investigated 
of making refractory materials able to promote the generation 
of this comfortable warmth to the greatest extent, and these 
materials are used in Radiation Gas Fires. Both quality and 
quantity of radiant heat are of the highest. ‘These features are 
outstanding points of gas fires and are fundamental considerations 
which lead to their being chosen for any situation where rapidity 
of heating is essential—e.g., for bedrooms ‘or for occasionally 
used rooms. Because of this rapidity of heating-up, such short 
period occasional use generally involves the least running cost, 
besides being more convenient. 

Gas fire development over the last 40 years provides 
illustration of the impact of applied research. All aspects 
received intensive study—complete combustion of the gas, 
silence of burners, maximum radiant efficiency, venting of 
products of combustion, achievement of adequate ventilation, 
quality of radiant emission. 

Hearth type fires are designed for standing on the usual 
hearth, either in front of an existing fireplace or fitted to a 
special fireplace built of Nautilus Flue Blocks and connected to 
Nautilus Gas flues. The latter are designed for gas fires either 
of the hearth or panel type, and enable an adequate flue to be 
built in the thickness of a 4} in. wall without projection or 
chimney breast, thus saving space and cost. 

Panel type build-in fires are of particular value in bedrooms 
or other places where a projecting hearth is undesirable. They 
are generally fitted to a prepared recess formed of Nautilus blocks 
and connected to a Nautilus flue and are to be much recom- 
mended where saving of floor space is important. They involve 
special installation instructions which the manufacturers are 
careful to provide. 

Hearth Inset fires are designed for use where the usual frame 
type fire cannot be accommodated because of some peculiar 
feature of the fireplace—projecting sides, overhanging or low 
top or too greatly projecting bull nose. Just sufficient of the 
bottom and sides of the customary frame fire are used to support 
the radiating surface, but the top of the frame and the flue nozzle 
are omitted. 

Although the details of design may differ, the underlying 
principle of all radiant fires is to burn gas to heat refractory 
material to a bright redness, and so to produce as much radiant 
heat as possible. In pre-war fires the refractory material was 
formed into columnar radiants which were heated by bunsen 
flames. The radiants fitted the flames closely and a good 
radiant efficiency was attainable (Beam, High Beam Fires). 
In 1939 the luminous flame was re-introduced in gas fires, this 
being a revival of an earlier use of this type of burner in 1931 
(Cobble Beam Fire). The resulting Silent Beam Fire has the 
advantages that it is quite silent in use, cannot light back and 
requires negligible maintenance attention. The lighted appear- 
ance is more glowing and less formal than the earlier types 
employing refractory columnar radiants and in other respects 
is a considerable departure from earlier practice. 

In passing it should be noted that the fact that radiant gas 
fires are always connected to flues ensures that the very necessary 
function of ventilation is automatically satisfied in the most 
effective manner. This is the case whether the brick flue or 
the Special Nautilus Gas Flue is used. Heaters of this type 
usually have special provision for air flow to be separated from 
the flow of hot gases through the flue nozzle in order that ex- 
cessive chilling of the top of the hot radiating surface shall be 
avoided. Here again some appliances call for special installation 
to obtain the maximum ventilation effect. 
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High Beam and, on right, Silent Beam fires 


A feature of all modern radiant heaters is their ease of lighting. 
Automatic ignition devices are fitted as standard so that by the 
turning on of a tap or the pressing of a lever the fire is lighted 
at once without the need for recourse to matches. This feature 
will be applied more and more to all types of gas apparatus in 
the future. The slides will show the appearance of the various 
forms of each type—hearth, panel and inset. The appearance 
has been designed to harmonise with surround designs so as to 
form a decorative feature of the room as well as a useful one. 
In some instances the whole suite of fire and surround can be 
supplied, the forms being designed by artists expert in this work. 

3. Radiant plus Convective Heaters. A comparatively 
recent development, and one that will be in greater demand in the 
post-war period, is a room heater which not only emits as much 
radiant heat as the normal radiant heater, but also produces an 
appreciable amount—between 10 and 15 per cent. of the heat 
input—as convection. The Horizon fire, marketed in 1939, 
is an example. Not only is the design considerably different 

oan from that of other appliances, 
but the overall efficiency is 
appreciably higher because of 
the sum of the radiation and 
convection components. The 
radiation component is itself 
much higher than anything 
achieved by the background 
convector heater designed to 
emit a measure of radiation, 
, such as the Luma mentioned 
» earlier. This design marked 
» a big step forward. Meantime 
other laboratory work was con- 
ducted to increase the convec- 
tion component of the or- 
thodox radiant heater. The 
application of the results of this 
has been postponed by the pre- 
sent emergency, and can only 
be made available when we can 
resume our normal productions, which in the nature of things 
must be some short time after the cessation of hostilities. These 
models, by increasing the total heat output, will have the effect 
of reducing overall running cost appreciably. 

A convector device which may be made use of with existing 
fires to increase the convected heat output, known as the Con- 
vector Recess, utilises the full depth of the firegrate opening to 
form a hooded recess in which the gas fire stands freely, with a 
close fitting flue connection to the chimney. Use is thus made of 
heat from the fire frame and back to warm air which is delivered 
to the room slowly from under the hood. By slowing down the 
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speed of issue dirt deposits on walls—which are all too often 
associated with warm air flow—are prevented. By a mi (ifica- 
tion which in effect closes off the recess from the room, | -aving 
only the fire front exposed, and provided appropriate « :cting 
for fresh air inlet and warmed air outlet is installed, the w irmed 
air may be led to other parts of the house, particularly la:dings 
and bedrooms, to supply background heat. A familiar e>mple 
of this latter principle is in the E.F.M. (Portal) house. 


4. Portable Heaters. For auxiliary use to provid: local 
warmth on occasions when such is needed, portable gas app! iances 
are available intended for plugging-in to special gas plug s:ckets, 
The provision of a gas plug socket in every habitable room js 
therefore wise. Especially is this so where a solid fuel fire may 


be in customary use, for a gas poker can equally well be plugged- 
in for lighting the fire. 

Portable appliances take two main forms. They may be ecithe: 
a small size gas fire in a light frame with a carrying handle or 
a small directional heater of the reflector or bowl type. The 
former is intended for standing on the hearth adjacent to the 
existing fireplace. Such are the Beamlit and Portette Fires 
shown on the slide. The latter is typified by the Nocturne 2 
or Health Ray heater, appliances of small gas consumption for 
flueless use and giving a measure of radiant heat directed by 
their reflectors. 


USES AND COMBINATIONS OF THE FOREGOING 

The uses of the various types of appliance can best be illustrated 
by considering the requirements of the different rooms in a house. 

The living room or combined living room/kitchen should 
have sufficient heating to enable an air temperature of at least 
60 deg. F. to be maintained with an outside temperature of 
30 deg. F. This would usually be supplied by a gas fire (radiant 
or radiant plus convection). The necessary gas consumption 
may be calculated from a knowledge of the structural heat losses 
and the thermal efficiency of the appliances used, or the size 
of the fire may be taken from tables which manufacturers publish, 
in which size of room is correlated with size of fire. Due allow- 
ance should, of course, be made for any background heating by 
convector heaters and the size of the radiant heater reduced 
accordingly. 

As an indication of what may be needed, a room 14 ft. by 
12 ft. of normal construction to be heated by radiation only will 
require a radiant heater consuming 18,000 B.Th.U. per how 
(9 radiant or its equivalent in size for luminous flame fires) to 
meet the coldest conditions. If even a small background heater 
consuming only 2,000 B.Th.U. per hour were fitted, the size of 
radiant heater could be reduced to 7 radiant or its equivalent 
(14,000 B.Th.U. per hour consumption). Greater provision of 
background heat would justify a further reduction in the size 
of the radiant heater fitted. It is desirable that one bedroom 
also shall be provided with means of heating to this same standard 
to meet cases of illness. 

Other habitable rooms—bedrooms and occasional rooms— 
would normally not require background heating, reliance being 
placed ona radiant heater alone. The heating standard may also 
be relaxed and would be satisfied by one size less than is given 
in the table for rooms in constant occupation. Usually the 5, 
6 and 7 radiant fires or their equivalents are most in demand for 
bedroom use. 

For providing background heating in the hall a convector 
heater consuming 6,000 B.Th.U. per hour would be adequate for 
the average size small house. 

Bath-room heating should be mentioned. It is very desirable 
to have a fixed heater here. This may take the form of the 
Nocturne 4 (directional) heater (consumption 4,000 B.Th.U. 
per hour) turned on when the bathroom is in use. Alternatively, 
continuous background heating from a gas-heated towel rail 
may be provided, in which water is heated and circulated con- 
tinually. Such towel rails consuming 2,000-3,000 B.Th.U. pet 
hour serve to yield a very useful amount of heat whilst also 
keeping towels dry and warm for use. 
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DOMESTIC WATER HEATING 


The Heat Services of the house must involve provision of 
domestic hot water. 

It is not possible to do more than indicate the potentialities of 
this involved subject, for it has been studied comprehensively 
and appliances have been designed to meet all types of demand. 
On this subject perhaps more than on any other, expert advice is 
called for and is available on request. Makers of water heating 
apparatus issue special publications dealing with the various 
models and explaining fully their uses and method of installation. 
These are strongly recommended for detailed information. The 
types available and the services they give are as follows :— 

1. Multipoint Storage Heaters. These heat and store water in 
bulk and when connected to the house hot water pipes can 
deliver it very rapidly to any tap. They are thermostatically 
controlled and are fully insulated. They are made in various 
sizes from 12 up to 40 gal. capacity and of various gas ratings 
from 6,000 B.Th.U. per hour upwards. 

2. Single Point Storage Heaters. ‘These supply water at one 
point such as a sink or wash basin and heat and store small 
quantities of water (of the order of 2 gallons).. Gas consumption 
is of the order of 6,000 B.Th.U. ‘hr. 


3. Circulators. These are gas heaters designed for connection 
to existing hot water circulation systems for topping up purposes 
or for use when the existing boiler (often a solid fuel fired appli- 
ance) is not in use. They form one of the most valuable of gas 
appliances for this reason. Various sizes are available, with 
corresponding ranges of gas consumption and hot water output. 

4. Multipoint Instantaneous Heaters. In these, gas is burned only 
when hot water is being drawn. Cold water enters the appliance 
and is heated during its passage through. A very high rate of 
gas consumption (in the region of one therm per hour) is involved 
and the rate of delivery of hot water is limited. Subject to this 
and to the appropriate connections, hot water may be delivered 
to any tap in the house in large or small quantities. These 
appliances are always fitted to a flue. 

5. Single Point Instantaneous Heaters. These work on similar 
principles to the last named but are smaller both in size, gas 
consumption and rate of hot water delivery, as is suitable for an 
appliance serving only one sink or wash basin. 

It will be realised that this short survey can only direct attention 
to the possibilities, but it should be sufficient to show that there 
is a suitable gas appliance for every service demand. 


ELECTRICITY 
By E. G. Batr 


Chairman of the Electrical Appliances Development Committee, British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers’ Association. 


Dr. E. A. C. Chamberlain in his paper on Space Heating by 
Solid Fuel Appliances for Small Houses which he has just read, 
clearly defined the type and class of house in respect to which 
he was speaking, and so far as I am concerned anything I have 
to say from the Electrical point of view may be taken as being 
on a similar basis. 

I have listened with interest to what Dr. Chamberlain has 
had to say in regard to the recent development of Solid Fuel 
appliances and I congratulate him upon the advances made by 
his Industry. 

At the same time I must point out, that by the use of Electrical 
apparatus flexibility and portability in operation are achieved 
to an extent which is unattainable with any other form of fuel. 
Provided satisfactory background heating is provided, then it 
is only necessary to switch on the Electric Fire as and when 
required to obtain immediately the radiant heat which is neces- 
sary to complete the comfort conditions. So far as the method 
by which the necessary background heating is provided is con- 
cerned, this is one for individual selection, dependent upon the 
circumstances of the particular case. 

A big feature of Electric heating is that it offers a source of 
radiant heat which is readily controllable by suitably designed 
reflectors, so that any desired distribution of radiation can easily 
be obtained. By ensuring proper distribution of the radiation, 
considerable economy in use is effected, as radiation is put where 
itis wanted and in the desired quantities. Wastage of heat, such 
as occurs for example when it is radiated to and absorbed by the 
ceiling, can be eliminated. 

It is by no means always feasible—although it is always desir- 
able—to provide separate background heating. It then becomes 
necessary to provide both convective and radiant heating from 
the same appliance. Here Electric heating enjoys a pronounced 
advantage since it is so easy to design Electric heating apparatus 
in which the two methods of heating are combined in any desired 
proportions. 

In large rooms or in industrial applications it is necessary 
that each installation should be carefully considered and proper 
planning of the heating apparatus arranged in order that the 
most efficient results may be obtained. 

I agree that with modern Solid Fuel fires the labour involved 
in attending to them is relatively small. I would suggest how- 
ever, that to get this question of labour-saving in its proper 


perspective, we must think of the time saved as an increase in the 
housewife’s leisure, rather than as a reduction in her working 
time. Viewed in this way it will be agreed that the addition 
of even a quarter of an hour a day to her all too brief spare time 
is well worth while. 

Dr. Chamberlain has pointed out to you the difficulties in 
designing a Solid Fuel cooker for use with a wide range of fuels. 
In this respect I am inclined to sympathise with him as it is one 
of the advantages inherent to the Electrical cooker, that knowing 
precisely the nature of the Electrical system on which it has to 
work, the Engineer is able to design it in such a way as to obtain 
the best possible performance in operation. 

In considering costs it is important to remember that with 
Electric heating—so long as suitable background is provided— 
complete comfort conditions can be established at a moment’s 
notice and energy is only consumed when actually required. In 
the case of Solid Fuel, energy must inevitably be additionally 
consumed during the periods prior to, and after that, of actual 
use.* It follows that for short periods of use, Electricity is un- 
questionably the more economical system. For continuous 
heating Solid Fuel will ir. general be less costly than Electricity, 
whilst for intermediate periods the actual costs of Electricity and 
Solid Fuel must be considered before one can decide in which 
direction the advantage lies. 

It is very true that loss of heat from the body to a cool wall 
or window, by radiation, is one of the most frequent causes of 
discomfort. But it is, of course, the nett loss in the given direction 
which has to be considered and the effect of a large area of cool 
wall can be counterbalanced by suitably increasing the tem- 
perature of a small part of it. This effect is most effectively 
achieved by the use of Electric panel heating, or by a small, 
suitably situated, portable Electric radiant heater. Panel 
heating is perhaps not generally applicable to small houses of the 
type we are discussing, but it is frequently more, rather than less, 
economical to use two carefully disposed lower powered sources 
of heat in a room instead of a single one situated in the fireplace. 

I might perhaps at this stage point out that the use of Elec- 
tricity for heating makes it unnecessary for any provision to be 
made in the house for flues. This removes the restriction which 
the provision of these places upon the architect, but, of course. 
he must see that proper provision is made for ventilation. 

In recommending the use of background heating in the type 
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of houses under discussion one must be careful not to lose sight of 
the all important question of economy, in both capital and 
running costs. It will not in general be practicable to provide 
this background heating—which, to be effective, must be con- 
tinuous—Electrically, but where this is possible Tubular Heaters, 
Low Temperature Panel Heaters (which although usually 
regarded as radiant sources dissipate a considerable proportion 
of their heat by convection), or the Electric Unit Heater, can be 
used effectively. If in this paper I had been dealing with the 
heating of factories rather than small houses I should have 
stressed very strongly the use of the Electric Unit Heater, which 
has been so effective in operation in thousands of installations 
during the-present war. 

In houses of the type which we are considering the demand 
will most generally be for a directional radiant heater to supple- 
ment background heating provided by other means or for a 
combined radiant and convective heater. 

The principal example of the latter class of heater is the well- 
known Panel type of Electric fire. This is generally more 
suitable than a reflector type of fire if it is used as the sole source 
of heating as the convective component of the heating which it 
provides is particularly valuable. 

In regard to water heating a general supply can be provided 
Electrically either from a specially designed water heater, or by 
the fitting of an Electric immersion heater into the ordinary hot 
water cylinder provided in the house by the builder. If the 
latter type of installation is employed then it is essential that 
efficient lagging be provided, otherwise running costs may tend 
to be high. 

There are on the market a number of types of Electric water 
heaters which will give a general supply in the house, including 
those of the so-called “‘ pressure ’’ type which are fed from the 
usual house storage cistern, and others which can be connected 
direct to the water mains. Of the latter class some (from 14 
gallons capacity and upwards) are designed for single point 
supply, while others incorporate their own feed cisterns and can 
be used to give a general service in the house. 

A particular design of Electric water heater which is now 
becoming available for the Post-War period, and is knownas the 
** Two-in-One ”’ water heater, will provide a hot water service 
in the house against a limited quantity at one point. A 500 watt 
element fixed in the top part of the water heater and controlled 
by its own thermostat ensures that six to seven gallons of hot 
water are always available to meet normal domestic require- 
ments. Whena greater quantity of hot water is required at any one 
time as, for example, for baths, an extra 2,500 watt element fixed 
in the lower part of the water heater, also controlled by its own 
thermostat, can be brought into circuit. With both elements 
in circuit a quick recovery rate is ensured, as approximately 
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ten gallons of water per hour can be heated to 150 deg. F. This 
heater is suitable for operation either “* All-Electric ”’ or 


Dar 
of a ‘* Co-Electric’’ system, under which circumstance: Lane 
** All-Electric ’? in the summer months and “ Co-Electric ”’ in the 
winter months, the lowest operational costs are obtained. 

It has already been pointed out that for maximum c.::nfort 
continuous background heating is necessary, and that in eneral 
this cannot be provided Electrically at a cost within the reach 


of the average small householder. All requirements can 1 met 
very satisfactorily and economically, however, by treating 
and water heating as a single problem and by using a judiciously 
chosen combination of Solid Fuel and Electricity. Whce:i—as 
for example in the summer—hot water only is required, Elcctric 
heating is as economical a method as any, and has the great 
advantage over the fuel fired boiler that it does not provide 
space heating at a time when it is not wanted. In the winter, 
however, the whole heat output from the Solid Fuel boiler can 
be usefully employed—partly for water heating and partly for 
providing the background air heating. This background 
heating is provided directly in the kitchen by the boiler itself 
and can readily be provided in the living room by means of a 
hot water radiator. It may at first sight appear revolutionary to 
suggest even this small amount of central heating in small houses, 
but there is no reason why people should be denied comfort 
merely because they cannot afford large houses. We must 
remember that to ensure economy during the summer months 
the hot water cylinder must be really well lagged. If we are to 
avoid the risk of boiling the water in this well-lagged cylinder 
when the Solid Fuel fire boiler is in use we must add some other 
heat losing surface to the Solid Fuel boiler circuit. How could 
we better do this than by providing a hot water radiator in the 
living room and a heated towel rail in the bathroom? The 
increase in fuel consumption as compared with the ordinary 
Solid Fuel fired hot water installation will be extremely small 
since what we are in fact doing is to take the heat normally 
dissipated by the hot water cylinder and transfer it to the living 
room and bathroom where it can be better employed and more 
appreciated. -In this way we can provide the desirable back- 
ground heating of the living room at a negligible cost, and by 
switching on an Electric radiant heater complete comfort con- 
ditions can be produced. As the Electric heater does not have 
to supply the heat losses through the fabric of the room, (these being 
looked after by the hot water radiator) its loading can be quite 
small and the running cost will be found to compare favourably 
with that of a coal fire, or any other form of fuel. 

I hope these notes will indicate if nothing else, the necessity 
of co-operation between the Architect and the Electrical Engineer 
in order that the most effective results may be obtained by 
the use of Electricity for the heating of small houses. 
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BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 95TH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


The actual number of applications dealt with is only one more 
than in the previeus year, but thirteen were new cases. One 
hundred and twelve applications were considered, including 
thirty-seven from Architects or Assistants, sixty-four from Widows, 
and eleven on behalf of Orphans. 

The balance of the American Fund, so generously subscribed 
by American architects in 1941, was expended during the year, 
and was specially useful for alleviating hardship arising from the 
flying bomb raids. 

2 FINANCE 

Subscriptions received during the year again show an increase, 
both in number and amount, and the Council are most grateful 
to these regular supporters, both new and old. The number of 
contributors, however, amount altogether to only 13 per cent. 
of the architects on the Register, which is too small a proportion 
of support for really adequate relief to be given. 

An instalment of £6,925 13s. 4d. was received under the will 
of the late Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, whose great generosity has 
provided the Society with the largest legacy it has yet received. 


A further payment was received from the estate of the late Major 
W. Howe Greene, and other bequests were received from Mr. 
S. F. Harris (£200), Mr. S. Philpot (£50), and Mr. W. Unsworth 
(£300 fer the purposes of benevolence of the R.I.B.A.). 
CurisTMAS APPEAL 
A postal appeal was not issued in 1944, but a personal letter 
from the President was sent to the societies allied to the R.I.B.A. 
and other associations connected with architecture, and also 
to the Technical Press. £245 3s. 6d. was received in donations. 
INSURANCE 
Receipts from Insurance commission were rather less than in 
the previous year. Architects who insure through the A.B.S. 
Insurance Department render a double service: to themselves 
by being fully covered against accidents, fire and other risks. 
and also to those who need the Society’s help, for the commission 
received on policies taken out through the Society’s agency is 
placed, as a donation from the policy-holder. 
Counci AND OFFICERS 
The five senior members of the Council retire by rotation, viz., 
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Mr. S. H. Hamp, Mr. C. H. Holden, Mr. A. H. Moberly, Mr. F. 
Winto:: Newman and Mr. Sydney Tatchell. To fill the vacancies, 
the Co ‘ncil have much pleasure in nominating Mr. J. Stanley Beard, 
Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, Mr. G. H. Lovegrove, Mr. A. L. Roberts 
and M.. A. E. Wiseman. : 


Mr. «.. F. Jones has kindly undertaken to act as hon. local secretary 
for So Wales, in succession to Mr. Ivor P. Jones. 
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Miss Catherine Elder has succeeded Mr. John Beloff as repre- 
sentative of Architectural Students. 

The Council wish to express their appreciation of the untiring 
efficiency of their secretary, and their gratitude to the R.I.B.A. not 
only for their substantial annual grant, but also for the use of office 
accommodation and committee rooms, and for other services, and to 
the secretary and staff for courteous help on all occasions. 


PRACTICE NOTES 


EDITED BY CHARLES WOODWARD [A]. 


BUILDING REGULATION 


Building Acts (Amendment) Act 1939 
Rights of Building and Adjoining Owners. 


Londo 
Party Walls. 
Part VI. 


This Act came into force on 1 January 1940. It repealed the pro- 
visions as to party walls in the London Building Act 1930, and amended 
the law relating to them. The words in italics show the amendments. 
DEFINITIONS 

For the purposes of this Part of the Act a party wall is either a 
wall being part of a building and standing on lands of different owners 
to a greater extent than the projection of any artificially formed support 
on which the wall rests or so much of a wall as separates buildings belonging 
to different owners and does not stand on the land of different owners. 

In the general definitions, section 4, a party wall is defined as so 
much of a wall forming part of a building as is used or constructed 
to be used for separating buildings belonging to different owners or 
occupied or constructéd or adapted to’ be occupied by different persons 
together with the remainder of the wall (if any) vertically above the portion of 
the wall so used. Part VI is, however, excepted from this definition 
and the rights of building and adjoining owners are governed by the 
definition of a party wall in Part VI.) 

The “* foundation”? of a wall means the solid ground or artificially formed 
upport resting on solid ground on which the wall rests. “* Special foundations ”” 
mean foundations in which steel beams or rods are used to distribute the load. 

“Party fence wall” means a wall, not being part of a building, 
which stands on lands of different owners and is used to separate 
adjoining lands. It does not include a wall standing on the land of one 
owner with the artificially formed support projecting into another 
owner’s land. 

“ Party structure ”” means a party wall and also a floor, partition or 
other structure separating buildings or parts of buildings approached 
solely by separate staircases or separate entrances from without. 
“Owner ” includes every person in possession or receipt either of the 
whole or any part of the rents or profits of any land or tenement or 
in the occupation of any land or tenement otherwise than as a tenant 
from year to year or for any less term or as a tenant at will. 

“ Building owner ” means such one of the owners of adjoining land 
as is desirous of building or such one of the owners of buildings, storeys 
or rooms separated from one another by a party wall or party structure 
as does or is desirous of doing work affecting the party wall or party 
structure. 

“ Adjoining owner ” and “ adjoining occupier ’”’ mean any owner and 
any occupier of land, buildings, storeys or rooms adjoining those of the 
building owner. (‘‘ Occupier ” does not include a lodger.) 


” 


LanpD UNBUILT ON AT A JUNCTION 

Where lands of different owners adjoin and are unbuilt on at the 
junction, except for a boundary wall which is not a party fence wall or the 
external wall of a building, a party wall or a party fence wall may, with the 
consent of the adjoining owner, be built on the land of each owner 
insuch a position as may be agreed. ‘The expense is defrayed between 
the owners according to the use made or to be made of the wall, and 
regard is to be had to the cost of labour and materials prevailing at the time the 
use is made. 

“ Special foundations may not be placed upon the adjoining owner’s land 
without his written consent. If he consents and he afterwards builds upon 
his land and the ** special foundations ’’ increase the cost of his building, he may 
recover such increase from the owner of the ‘‘ special foundations.” He must 
deliver an account of the increased cost within two months of completing the work 
in connection with the ‘‘ special foundations.” 

If the adjoining owner will not agree to the erection of a party wall 
or party fence wall then the building owner must build an external 
wall or a fence wall on his own land, but he has the right to place pro- 
jecting footings and foundations on and below the level of adjoining 
owner’s land. Compensation is to be made to the adjoining owner 
and adjoining occupier for any damage. There is no right to place 
“special foundations ” on the adjoining owner’s land and his written 


consent must be obtained. The adjoining owner may recover the 
increased cost of his building due to the “ special foundations ” if he 
has consented to them. The procedure is indicated in the preceding 
paragraph. ; 

Party structure notices E. and F. published by the R.I.B.A. are 
those used in the above cases. 

If any difference arises between the owners and surveyors are 
appointed R.I.B.A. form G. is used for the selection of the third 
surveyor. 

Lanp Buitt on AT JUNCTION 

Where at the line of junction the land of different own:rs is built on or a 
party fence wall or the external wall of a building has been erected, the building 
owner has the ollowing rights To make good, underpin, thicken, 
repair or demolish and rebuild a party structure or party wall 
that is defective or is in want of repair. 

To demolish a timber or other partition which separates buildings 
belonging to different owners and is not in accordance with London Building 
Acts or bye-laws and build a party wall in accordance with them. 

To demolish and rebuild intermixed rooms or storeys belonging to 
different owners not in accordance with London Building Acts cr bye- 
laws and rebuild them to conform to those Acts or bye-laws. 

Where buildings are connected by arches or structures over public 
ways or over passages belonging to other persons, to demolish them 
where not in accordance with London Building Acts or bye-laws and 
rebuild them to conform to those Acts or bye-laws. 

Expenses in connection with the above work are defrayed by the 
building and adjoining owner having regard to the use each owner 
makes or may make of the party structure, party wall, party fence wall, 
rooms, storeys, buildings, arches or structures. Regard is to be had to 
the cost of labour and materials prevailing at the time the use is made. Regard 
is also to be had to the thickness of the party wall or party structure 
required for support of the respective buildings of the two owners. 

One month’s notice is required to be served on the adjoining owner 
in the case of work to a party fence wall and two months’ notice. in the 
case of work to a party structure. The R.I.B.A. form is B. in the case 
of a party fence wall and A. in the case of a party structure. 

No notice need be given where work is required to comply with a 
Dangerous Structure Notice. 

A building owner has the right to execute the following work at 
his own expense : 

To underpin, thicken, or raise a party structure or party fence wall 
or an external wall built against a party structure or a party fence wall. 
All damage to the adjoining owner’s premises must be made good 
including the internal decorations and finishings, and the flues and 
chimney stacks belonging to the adjoining owner on or against the 
party structure or external wall must be carried up ¢o such height and 
ig such materials as may be agreed or provided for in an award. 

To demolish a party structure which is not strong enough or high 
enough for the building owner’s building and to rebuild it strong enough 
and high enough. Making good damage and carrying up flues and 
chimney stacks must be carried out by the building owner as described 
in the previous paragraph. 

To cut into a party structure. Making good damage as before 
described must be carried out by the building owner. 

To cut away footings or any projecting chimney breast, flue, jamb or 
other projections from a party wall, party fence wall, external wall or 
boundary wall on or over the land of the building owner in order to erect, raise 
or underpin an external wall against the party wall, party fence wall, external 
wall or boundary wall or for any other purpose. Making good damage 
as before described must be made good by the building owner. 

To cut away or demolish such parts of the adjoining owner’s wall or 
building which overhangs the land of the building owner so as to 
erect a vertical wall against that wall or building. Making good 
damage as before described must be carried out by the building owner. 

To execute any other works incidental to the connection of a party 
structure with the premises adjoining it. 

To raise a party fence wall, to raise a party fence wall and use it as a 
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party wall, to demolish a party fence wall and rebuild it as a party fence 
wall or as a party wall. 

One month’s notice is required to be served on an adjoining owner 
in the case of work to a party fence wall and two months’ notice in 
the case of work to a party structure. R.I.B.A. forms B. and A. respec- 
tively apply to this work. 

** Special foundations *’ may not be placed upon the adjoining owner’s land with- 
out his written consent and one month’s notice must be given by the building owner 
where it is proposed to do so. Plans, sections and details of the construction of 
the ‘‘ special foundations’? must accompany the notice together with reasonable 
particulars of the loads they are to carry. If the adjoining owner consents and 
he afterwards builds on his land and the “* special foundations” increase the 
cost of his building, he may recover such increase of cost from the owner of the 
** special foundations: He must deliver an account of the increased cost within 
two months of completing the work in connection with the ‘* special foundations.” 
If the adjoining owner consents to “* special foundations *’ he may give a counter 
notice that he requires them to be placed deeper than proposed (the increased 
depth must be stated) or made strong enough to take the load (to be carried by 
columns) of his intended building, and plans sections and particulars must 
accompany the counter notice. The counter notice must be served within twenty- 
one days after the building owner’s proposal to construct “‘ special foundations.” 
The building owner need not comply with the requirements of the counter notice 
if it would be injurious to. him or cause unnecessary inconvenience or unnecessary 
delay in connection with the works to the party structure. The expense of the 
work carried out under the counter notice must be defrayed by the adjoining 
owner. The building owner must deliver an account to the adjoining owner 
within two months of the completion of the work and if the adjoining owner does 
not object within one month after receiving the account he is deemed to have no 
objection. 

UNDERPINNING AN ADJOINING OWNER’s BUILDING 

Where a building owner proposes to erect within ten feet of an 
adjoining owner’s building a building or structure independent of the 
adjoining owner’s building any part of which within the ten feet will 
extend to a lower level than the level of the bottom of the foundations 
of the adjoining owner’s building or proposes to erect within twenty feet 
from any part of an adjoining owner’s independent building a building or structure 
the external face of which produced downwards will meet an angle of 45 degrees 
taken from the point where the external face of the adjoining owner’s external 
wall produced downwards meets the bottom of its foundations he may, and if 
required by the adjoining owner must, underpin or otherwise 
strengthen or safeguard the foundations of the adjoining owner’s 
building as may be necessary. e 

One month’s notice must be given to the adjoining owner by the 
building owner before commencing the work and saying whether he 
proposes to underpin, strengthen or safeguard the foundations of the 
adjoining owner’s building. Plans and sections showing the site of 
the proposed building or structure and the depth of the excavation 
must accompany the notice. Within fourteen days after the service 
of the notice the adjoining owner may serve a notice that he disputes 
the necessity of the proposed underpinning or requires it to be done 
as the case may be and a difference then arises. Where the building 
owner executes the work he must compensate the adjoining owner and 
adjoining occupier for any inconvenience, loss or damage resulting 
from the work. If required the building owner must supply the adjoining 
owner with plans, sections and particulars of the work when it has been com- 
pleted. R.1.B.A. forms C. and D. are applicable to this work. 


EXCAVATION ON Sires Next Narrow STREETS 

Where a building owner proposes to erect a building on land next a street 
or way less than twenty feet wide and to a depth of twenty feet or more below 
the level of the highest part of the land immediately abutting on the street, notices 
must be exhibited on the premises so as to be observable from every street or way 
on which the land abuts saying where plans and sections of the excavation can 
be inspected. The plans and sections must be on view within two miles of the 
premises, and the notices must be exhibited four weeks before work is begun. 
CounTER Notices By ADJOINING OWNER 

The adjoining owner may require chimney copings, breasts, jambs, 
flues,. piers or recesses and similar works to be built in respect of a 
party fence wall or a party structure, and on receiving the building 
owner’s notice he must within one month serve a counter notice 
making these requirements. The building owner must comply with 
the counter notice unless the work would be injurious to him or cause 
unnecessary inconvenience to him or unnecessary delay in the execution 
of the work in connection with the party structure or party fence wall. 
The expense of the work carried out under the counter notice must 
be defrayed by the adjoining owner. The building owner must 
deliver an account as previously indicated. 


ADDITIONAL USE 
Where an adjoining owner makes use of a party structure, party fence 
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wall or external wall built against a party structure or party fcnce wall 
which has been underpinned, thickened or raised, or a party -iructure 
or party fence wall which has been rebuilt, beyond the use made 


before such work was carried out, he must defray a due proportion 


of the expense having regard to the additional use. Unless «therwisp 
agreed between the building and adjoining owners or provided for in tie award. 
regard must be had to the cost of labour and materials at the time the «:Iditiong| 


use is made. 


DIFFERENCES 
An adjoining owner and the adjoining occupiers may consent jn 


writing to the building owner carrying out the work described jn 
the paragraph headed “ Land built on at junction.” 
If an owner on whom a party structure notice or a counter notice 


has been served does not express consent in wrifing within fourteen 
days he is deemed to have dissented and a difference then arises, 
If an adjoining owner on whom a notice has been served in respect 
of the work described in the paragraph headed “ Underpinning an 
adjoining owner’s building ” within fourteen days serves a notice on 
the building owner that he either disputes the necessity of the work 
or requires underpinning as the case may be, a difference then arises, 

When a difference arises one surveyor may act for both parties and 
settle the difference by his award, or each party may appoint a surveyor 
and the two surveyors then select a third surveyor. If the one surveyo; 
refuses to act or neglects to act after ten days’ written request by the 
parties or if he dies before making his award or becomes incapable of 
acting the procedure for settling the difference must begin de novo. 

If either party refuses or neglects to appoint a surveyor after ten 
days’ wri'ten request by the other party, the other party may make 
the appointment. 

If a surveyor appointed by one of the parties dies or becomes in- 
capable of acting, that party may appoint another surveyor to act in 
his place. : 

If either of the two surveyors refuses or neglects after ten days’ 
written notice by either party to act, the other surveycr may proceed 
ex parte. 

If either of the two surveyors refuses or neglects after ten days 
written notice by either party to select a third surveyor, the super- 
intending architect of the London County Council may select a third surveyor 
on the application of either party. If the London County Council is a party to 
the difference the Secretary of State may make the selection on the application 
of either party. 

If the selected third surveyor refuses or neglects after ten days’ 
written notice by either party or by either surveyor to act, or if he dies 
or becomes incapable of acting, the two surveyors shall select another 
third surveyor. 

The three surveyors or any two of them settle the difference by 
their award before the work is commenced and also any difference 
that may arise during the continuance of the work. 

If no two of the three surveyors can agree upon an award the third surveyor 
must make an award within fourteen days of being called upon to do so. 

The costs of the award, and the cost of reasonable supervision of carrying 
out the work covered by the award, are to be paid by such of the parties 
as the surveyor or surveyors making the award determine. 

There is an appeal to the County Court against an award within 
fourteen days of its delivery, and to the High Court if the appellant 
satisfies the County Court that he will be liable to pay more than 
one hundred pounds it the Court decides against him. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 

Until an adjoining owner pays to the building owner the due expenses, 
the property in the work executed to which the expenses relate is 
vested solely in the building owner. 


EASEMENTS 


Proceedings under a party wall notice do not authorise interference 
with any easement of light or other easement relating to a party wall, 
or prejudicially affect the right to preserve any right in connection 
with a party wall which is demolished or rebuilt. 


WAR DAMAGE 

Dilapidations 

Asked what machinery exists to discriminate between the delayed 
effects of war damage to dwelling-houses due to enemy action and 
ordinary. dilapidations within the terms of common form leases, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that arrangements have been made 
by the War Damage Commission under which a claimant, if in doubt 
whether an item of repair is, or is not, made necessary by war damage, 
may consult the Commission before repairs are started. The Com- 
mission then appoint one of their surveyors to inspect the property and 
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discuss the matter with the claimant’s professional adviser. If this 
does not settle the matter, the Commission are prepared to refer the 
matter for a further opinion to a Deputy Commissioner. The Deputy 
Comrnissioners are all eminent men, appointed on the recommendation 
of the professional associations, to assist the Commission on technical 
matters of doubt or difficulty. (4 May 1945). 

Value Payments 

In reply to a question the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
where foundations and cellars or any other remains of demolished 
buildings contribute to the value of the property for purposes of re- 
development, the War Damage Commission takes such value into 
account in assessing the value payment. Where these remains 
depreciate the market value of the site, the Commission has recently 
been authorised to pay the cost of removing any débris or remains 
which could not be reasonably incorporated in works of r<instatement 
or re-development. Where any remains either cannot be or are not 
in fact removed, the depreciation in market value caused by the 
remains will be taken into account in assessing the value payment. 
8 May 1945). 

War Damage and Interim Development 

War Damage Act 1943. Section 20 (provisions for securing conformity 
with planning requirements) and the Town and Country Planning (General 
Interim Development) Order 1945. 

Prior to the issue of this General Interim Development Order the 
War Damage Commission specified areas to which Section 20 of War 
Damage Act 1943 would apply, and published a notice in the London 
Gazette. This procedure is now superseded by the General Interim 
Developme nt Order and the Commission do not propose in the future 
to specify areas. 

In cases coming under Class 3 of the Order (rebuilding, restoration 
or replacement of war damaged buildings) where there is a Direction, 
with the consent of the Minister, that an application should be made 
for permission to develop, the interim development authority will 
publish in a local newspaper and in the London Gazette a concise state- 
ment of the effect of the Direction and naming a place where a copy 
of the Direction and a map defining the area can be seen. The 
Direction will come into force on the date the notice is published in 
the London Gazette, but without. prejudice to anything done before 
that date or to the making ofan application under the Order for permis- 
sion for development of any description to which the Direction relates. 

In order that the War Damage Commission may avoid making pay- 
ments in respect of works for which a necessary planning permission 
has not been granted, the interim development authority will, in any 
particular case, inform the Commission of an application which has 
been refused or granted subject to conditions. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, REGULATION, 
AMENITY 
Built-on Common Land 

Asked if he would give a list of the commons which, in part or in 
whole, have been built on by Government Departments, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer replied that he hoped his hon. Friend would not 
press him for the list suggested. It would be laborious to compile and 
of little utility when compiled, in that it would be difficult to dis- 
criminate ‘between buildings of a purely temporary nature, which 
will soon disappear, and buildings of a more substantial character 
without drawing a very arbitrary dividing line. (10 May 1945). . 
Historic Buildings: An Advisory Committee 

Asked what progress the Minister of Town and Country Planning 
had made with the compilation of lists of buildings of special archi- 
tectural or historic interest, in compliance with Section 42 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act 1944, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Town and Country Planning replied that the Minister 
was considering the appointment of an Advisory Committee, which is, 
in his opinion, the necessary first step in giving effect to the provisions 
of the section referred to. (10 May 1945). 

Jerry-building 

Asked what steps have been taken to eliminate jerry-building the 
Minister of Health replied that a voluntary scheme for the certification 
and guaranteeing of houses constructed to an approved standard 
has been formulated by the National House Builders’ Registration 
Council. The Council have applied for the scheme to be approved 
by him under section 5 of the Building Societies Act 1939 and he is 
at present in communication with them on the subject. (26 April 1945). 
Greater London (Planning Authority) 

Asked whether the Government had reached a conclusion on the 
Abercrombie Report on Greater London, and whether he will set up 
forthwith an executive committee to determine whether Greater London 
is to be replanned, the Minister of Town and Country Planning replied 
that Professor Abercrombie’s Plan for Greater London is being carefully 
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considered both by his Department and by the local authorities affected 
by the proposals, but conclusions have not yet been reached. The 
appointment of a central body is also under consideration. (May goth, 
1945.) 
HOUSING 

Conversion of Houses into Flats 

The Minister of Works stated that where applications are supported 
by the local authorities, licences are granted in all areas other than 
London and South-East. England for the conversion of houses into 
flats, provided that the work does not exceed £400 per flat. (25 April 
1945). 

LABOUR SUPPLY 

Essential Labour 

Asked what estimate he had made of the number of trained architects, 
surveyors, jig and tool makers and other building trade operatives that 
it is essential should be made available immediately the war ends to 
enable the building industry to complete the announced housing 
programme within the first two post-war years, the Minister of Works 
replied that on the basis of a labour force of 800,000 operatives it had 
been estimated that about 8,000 architects and about 4,000 quantity 
surveyors of senior and junior grades would be required. (25 April 1945). 


FEES 

Fees for State-aided Housing Schemes 

On the recommendation of the Practice Committee the Council have 
decided that in the case of rural housing undertaken for one authority 
by one architect, where the houses come within an area of a radius of 
approximately five miles the housing may be considered to be on one 
site and Clause C of the Scale of Fees for State-aided Housing Schemes 
applied accordingly. 

This modification of the Scale applies to Clause C only. 





1938, 
and the meaning of the word ‘‘ Architect ”’ 

This Act provides that a person shall not practise or carry on business 
under any name, style or title containing the word ‘ Architect ” unless 
he is a person registered under the principal Act. 

There is a Tribunal of Appeal set up under the Act who hear appeals 
from a decision of the Architects Registration Council not to register a 
person. 

The Tribunal laid down for themselves tests as to what the words 

‘ practising as an architect ’”’ mean, the tests being as follows : 

An “‘ architect” is one who possesses, with.due regard to esthetic as 
well as practical considerations, adequate skill and knowledge to enable 
him (i) to originate, (ii) to design and plan, (iii) to arrange for and 
supervise the erection of such buildings or other works calling for skill 
in design and planning as he might, in the course of his business, 
reasonably be asked to carry out or in respect of which he offers his 
services as a specialist. ‘* Practising ’ in this context means holding out 
for reward to act in a professional capacity in activities which form at 
least a material part of his business. A man is not practising who 
operates incidentally, occasionally, in an administrative capacity only, 
or in pursuit of a hobby. 

In a case before a King’s Bench Divisional Court recently this test 
came under the review of the Court. In the course of the Judgment, the 
Court said : ‘‘ There being nothing in the Act of Parliament to guide the 
Council as to the meaning of the word ‘ architect,’ it seems to me that 
the Legislature purposely—one can very well see the reason of it—left 
to the Council of Architects the task of deciding what the proper degree 
of skill, or what the proper qualification or qualifications were for a man 
who was entitled to be called a registered architect. There is no question 
that under this Act of Parliament the powers given to the Council are 
powers which might, and do, affect very much a man’s livelihood, but 
one can well see that qualification in the profession of architect is an 
important matter, and one which is highly valued by architects them- 
selves. In my view, Parliament were saying you have got to impose 
such qualifications as you think right. As the Act says nothing as to 
what the test should be, as I have already said, the Council are entitled 
to lay down as a tribunal their own procedure.” 


Reprints of Practice Notes for Office Filing 

A member has made the suggestion that it might be useful to have the 
Practice Notes reprinted on one side of the paper only, so that members 
can classify and file them for immediate office reference. It will probably 
be necessary to make a small charge for such reprints, which we shall 
gladly produce if the demand seems sufficient to justify it. Similar 
reprints of the library Accession Lists and Review of Periodicals are made 
and widely distributed. 

Will all members who would like to receive a complete reprint of 
Practice Notes at the rate of not more than 10s. a year, write to the 
Editor ? The actual price would have to be settled in accordance with 
the number of subscribers. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE MEDIAVAL 
ARCHITECT 


By JOHN H. HARVEY 


It is becoming recognised that the typical culture of North- 
western Europe was that which evolved during the Middle Ages 
between the dates 1050 and 1550 A.D., which in England nearly 
correspond to the accession of Edward the Confessor and the 
death of Henry VIII. One art in particular was brought to 
extraordinary perfection ; the genius of the North ‘ found its most 
complete and characteristic expression in architecture ’ (1). 

It is therefore matter of more than academic interest that the 
history of this architecture, its origin and its decline, should 
be investigated, and during the past century much time has been 
devoted to study of changing forms in planning and detail. Some 
of the earliest students of Gothic art also gave attention to the 
problem of identifying individual artists: notably Horace Walpole, 
John Britton, and James Dallaway.(2) Unfortunately this early 
interest was not maintained, and during the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century Wyatt Papworth stood almost alone in his 
devotion to the problem of personalities;(3) after 1900 came a 
wave of detailed research, and Lethaby and St. John Hope 
initiated a new era of investigation which has been carried on by 
a number of distinguished workers still living. 

Certainly the system of Gothic architecture left less to individual 
freaks of fancy than did the highly artificial pack of cards with 
which the Renaissance masters conjured. At any rate, positive 
ugliness and disharmony are comparatively rare in medieval 
building. This must not lead us to suppose that Gothic archi- 
tecture grew automatically out of one fashion into another, and 
that the master-builders were the helpless slaves of current 
practice. Then as always a minority of personalities endowed 
with genius made innovations startling to their contemporaries, 
but by the next generation regarded as the touchstone of their art. 

Of all the problems of detail which confront the student, the 
most elusive is that of education: how was the architect (and 
more especially the outstanding architect) of the Middle Ages 
fitted for his impressive function? The evidence is slight and 
scattered, and has been repeatedly passed under review, but 
something may yet be gleaned from the field. At the outset let 
us consider in particular the fourteenth century, for it was then, 
by common consent, that medieval civilisation reached its 
apogee (3a). 

The question to be answered resolves itself under two main 
heads: (i) Who was an architect in the fourteenth century ? 
ii) what education and/or special training did he receive to 
enable him to perform the duties of an architect, that is to devise 
the plan and form of a building and to supervise its erection? 

The surviving buildings of the fourteenth century are in many 
cases of large size, and their designers had to deal with elaborate 
and complicated problems involving structure and composition. 


It is clear that such problems could normally only have been 
overcome by men trained according to some technique,(4) and 
various suggestions have been made as to the sections of society 
in which men with the appropriate training were to be found. 

Three answers have been propounded, each of whic!: has 
received extensive support: (i) the Monks; (ii) the Secular 
Clergy; (iii) the Craftsmen of the building trades. No trace has, 
I believe, been found of an entirely séparate profession of 
** architecture’? in North-western Europe during the Middle 
Ages; but the practice of architecture on a large scale clearly 
demands a high degree of specialisation beyond the acquisition 
of mere technical knowledge. 

That the Monks of the Western Church were normally designers 
of buildings has been conclusively disproved by scholars of the 
highest authority,(5) and the evidence in favour of designers 
among the secular clergy appears to be of exceedingly flimsy 
character and to rest on a few early instances,(6) and upon the 
tradition that William: of Wykeham owed his ecclesiastical 
preferment to his skill as an architect. This last case has been 
well analysed,(7) and there seems to be no doubt that for 
Wykeham may be substituted the figure of his master mason, 
William Wynford. 

Recent research has concentrated with great success upon the 
third category of potential architects, the building craftsmen. 
A very large mass of evidence has been brought forward proving 
that skilled masons and carpenters provided designs for the 
erection of stone or timber buildings (or parts of buildings), to 
be erected by themselves or by others. [I italicise the last three 
words, because it was the separation of the architectural from 
the constructional function of the craftsman which ultimately 
led to the formation of the architectural profession as a separate 
entity. 

While accepting and endorsing the “* doctrine that the designer 
of a building was, as a rule, a master mason, one trained in that 
craft, even if he had ceased to ply his axe and chisel,”’(8) I 


would emphatically reject any implication that the training of 


° 


such a ‘* master mason” consisted wholly or mainly of the craft 
of hewing (free) stone. It is here my contention that the suc- 
cessful designer was equipped, in a degree roughly proportionate 
to the genius displayed in his architectural works, with an 
educational background superior to that of the stone-cutter. 
This position is rendered intrinsically likely by the high social 
status enjoyed by the greater masters, who were on close terms with 
men of high rank, were accounted ‘‘ esquires ” or “‘ gentlemen,” 
held positions of public trust, often acquired considerable wealth, 
and were owners of large estates. It must be remembered that 
only the master mason (to whom I would add, for the immense 





1) Cambridge Medieval History, VIII (1936), p. 718. 

(2) Cf. H. Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, 4 vols., 1762-71, and 
later editions by Dallaway, 1826-8, etc. ; John Britton : Chrono- 
logical History of English Architecture (Architectural Antiquities, vol. V), 
1826 ; James Dallaway : Discourses upon Architecture in England, 
1833. 

3) (Cf. his many contributions to the Dictionary of the Architectural 
Publication Society, 1853-92, and his important paper ‘ Notes 
on the Superintendents of English Buildings in the Middle Ages ” 
in R.I.B.A. Transactions, xxxviii, and reprinted in New Ser., 
iii, 1887. 

) It is generally recognised that from the fifteenth century onwards 
there was a considerable body of literate layfolk in England ; 
see, for example, H. Jenkinson: ‘‘ The Teaching and Practice 
of Handwriting in England” in History, N.S., XI (1926-7), 
esp. pp. 134-6; J. W. Adamson: ‘“‘ The Extent of Literacy in 
England in the 15th and 16th centuries” in The Library, 4S., 
X (1930) ; M. Deanesly: The Lollard Bible, 1920. 


oo 
Fst) 


+) I exclude the small number of highly exceptional and often 
dubious instances of amateurs and dilettantes who may have 
‘ designed ” buildings, and who relied largely upon the technical 
knowledge of others. 


5) eg. Dr. G. G. Coulton in Art and the Reformation, 1928; R. E. 
Swartwout : The Monastic Craftsman. 


6) Notably that of Elias de Derham, Canon of Salisbury, who died 
in 1245. For the two points of view see H. L. Honeyman and 
J. C. Russell in Transactions of the Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society of Durham and Northumberland, Jan. 1938 ; 
and A. Hamilton Thompson in Archeological Journal, vol. xcvil, 
1941. 

7) a F. Leach in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11-13th ed., vol. 28, 
p. 678; and see also A. Hamilton Thompson: ‘“ Medieval 
Building Accounts” in Transactions of the Somerset Archeol. 
Soc., 1920; ‘‘ Cathedral Builders of the Middle Ages” in 
History, NS., X (1925-6). 


(8) D. Knoop and G. P. Jones: The Medieval Mason, 1933, Pp. 197+ 
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output of timber buildings, the master carpenter)(g) is under 
discussion, and that journeymen far outnumbered masters. 
However the journeyman was trained, only in a very few cases 


would he attain the status of a master. Here three questions of 
great ‘portance present themselves: (i) were master masons 
and carpenters recruited from the ranks of the journeymen, or 
had they enjoyed a different training; (ii) what constituted a 
given craftsman a “‘ master ”’; (iii) were all ‘‘ masters ” qualified 
to act as architects ? ; 
In attempting to answer the first of these questions a number 
of instances have been advanced in evidence of the master 
“ rising out of the ranks of the operative or working masons.’’(10) 
On the other hand might be adduced those cases where a master 
holding some permanent post was succeeded by his son or other 
relative; instances of this occurred when William Hoton junior 
succeeded his father as Master Mason to York Minster in 
1951;(11) when John Asser junior succeeded John Asser senior 
as Master Mason of Chester in 1433;(12) and when Henry 
Redman succeeded his father Thomas as Master Mason to 
Westminster Abbey in 1516.(13) There is an even larger category 
of instances where there is a presumptive relationship, as between 
the John de Ramsey, a mason in charge of extensive works at 
Norwich Cathedral in 1305, and Master William de Ramsey, 
Master Mason there c. 1327-30;(14) between John de Hurlande, 
master carpenter at Westminster Palace in 1329, and William 
and Hugh Herland (or Hurland), successively King’s Master 
Carpenters, 1354-75 and 1375-14053;(15) between Seth Derwall, 
Master Mason of Chester 1495-1525, and George Derwall, who 
was adjoined to Seth in the office in the latter year;(16) and 
between the four members of the Bolton family, Oliver, Hugh, 
William and Henry, who respectively succeeded to the office of 
Master Carpenter of Chester in the years 1503, 1537, 1552 and 
1558.(17) Very many other instances of family connections 
could be adduced, but of these I will confine myself to one: 


John Russell junior, carpenter of Westminster, who died in 1566, 


first appears as an apprentice working at York Place in 1515, 
where his father Richard Russell was the Master Carpenter. 


John Russell married the daughter of his father’s successor, 


Humfrey Coke (who was King’s Master Carpenter from 1519 to 
1531) and from 1532 was likewise the King’s Master Carpenter.(18) 

Apart from these cases of family ties as steps on the road to 
success, there is one case of ‘‘ special opportunities ’’ which is 
too interesting to pass over. The earliest churchwardens’ book 
of Louth, Lincolnshire, has long been known to contain valuable 
references to the building of Louth spire,(1g9) but the volume has 
only recently been published in full.(20) It contains detailed 
accounts for the years 1500 to 1524 inclusive, covering the whole 
of the building of the spire (as distinct from the tower). Though 
coming near the end of the Middle Ages, the picture presented of 
work carried out by direct labour under the supervision of a 
visiting master is similar to that familiar from many earlier 
records. 

Work began in 1501, under John Cole, but he was replaced 
in 1505 by a new master mason, Christopher Scune, who visited 
the site at irregular intervals, and in the meantime left the work 
in charge of a senior apprentice for as long as two years. In 


9) Cf. J. H. Harvey: ‘‘ The Medieval Carpenter and his Work 
as an Architect ” in R.I.B.A. Journal, 3rd Series, vol. 45, No. 15, 
1938. 

10) D. Knoop and G. P. Jones : 

«ss 24. : 

11) J. Raine: Fabric Rolls of York Minster (Surtees Soc., vol. 35), 
1858, pp. 166-7. 

12) Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, vol. 31, 
1870, p. 16off. 

13) R. B. Rackham, ‘‘ The Nave of Westminster Abbey,” in Proc. 
British Academy, 1909; will of Thomas Redman in West- 
minster Peculiar Court, 108 Wyks. 

14) D. J. Stewart in Archeological Fournal, vol. xxxii, 1875, pp. 35; 
473; H. W. Saunders: An Introduction to the Rolls of Norwich 
Cathedral Priory, pp. 139, 141. - 

(15) See my paper referred to in note (g) above. 


An Introduction to Freemasonry, 1937, 
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1511 Scune was only at Louth for atotal of four and a half weeks, 
but his apprentice Laurence was there almost continuously from 
Whitsun 1511 to the autumn of 1512, and again from November 
1513 for four months. He had been paid 3s. per week until 
August 1512, then 3s. 4d., and when the final burst of work 
began in 1515, at 4s., whereas John Tempas, the master brought 
in to take charge of completion (Scune refusing to visit Louth 
again) only received 3s. 4d.(21) 

After the completion of the spire Laurence seems to have 
settled in or near Louth for a time, as he is found mending a 
window in St. Thomas’s quire in 1516-7, at work on the church 
walls in 1517, and finally appears for six days in 1520, when he 
was paid 3s. 4d., with 3s. extra for “‘ his prentis.”” He is probably 
to be identified with the ‘“‘ Lourence Lemyng, masson,”? who in 
1515 stopped holes in the spire after its completion ‘‘ in gret ”’ 
(i.e. by task) for 5s., and who in 1517 was paid 4s. for a week’s 
work on the Church walls. 

While we cannot be quite certain when Laurence was out of 
his apprenticeship, it seems probable that it was in the summer of 
1512 when his pay rose to 3s. 4d. a week; if this was the case, 
he was probably then about twenty, at twenty-three was drawing 
a master-mason’s pay and was in effective charge of an important 
job, and by twenty-eight had an apprentice of his own. It is 
somewhat remarkable that John Tempas should have been called 
in as master, though at lower pay, and the only supposition which 
appears to fit the facts is that for reasons of professional or craft 
etiquette it was needful to have a master mason nominally in 
charge. 

The interest of Laurence’s case is enhanced by what is known 
of his master, Christopher Scune. The references (see App. I) 
to Ripon and the North Country make it possible to identify 
Scune with the Christopher Scoign who in 1520-21 was paid 
10s. for his good diligence in supervising the masons working on 
the fabric of Ripon, (22) and with the Christopher Scoyne who 
appears as Master Mason of Durham Cathedral on the 3rd of 
October 1515 and the 3rd of August 1519, when he was a witness 
to the confessions of sanctuary-seekers.(23) His Durham appoint- 
ment must have been subsequent to the 23rd of August 1508, 
when Thomas Chalmer appears in the same capacity as 
** magister latomorum ”(24) while at Ripon in 1520-1 Robert 
Squyer “‘lathamus” received 6s. 8d. for his good diligence 
about the works of the church,(25) and was therefore in all 
probability Scoign’s warden, or perhaps a resident under- 
master. At Durham the upper stage of the central tower was 
built late in the fifteenth century, and was then or later provided 
with squinches for an intended spire, while at Ripon the re- 
building of the nave, begun in 1503, went on to about 1521 
concurrently with the underpinning of the central tower. On 
the grounds of style and composition it seems likely that Scune 
designed Abbot Huby’s tower at Fountains Abbey (built between 
1494 and 1526), and his presence at Louth may be due to the 
fact that Louth Park Abbey was a daughter house of Fountains. (26) 
In 1522 masons’ molds were brought to Louth from Louth Park 
for the building of the market cross. 

I suggest that the answer to the first of our three questions is 
that in all probability there were both masters recruited from the 








(16) Reports of Deputy Keeper, vol. 31. 

(17) Ibid. 

(18) J. H. Harvey, ‘ The Medieval Office of Works,” in Journal of 
the Brit. Archzol. Assoc., 3rd Ser., vi, 1941, Pp. 34, 57-9. 

(19) Sir J. Banks in Archeologia, x. 

(20) The First Churchwardens’ Book of Louth, ed. R. C. Dudding, 1941. 

(21) For details, see Appendix I. 

(22) J. T. Fowler: Memorials of . . . Ripon (Surtees Soc., 81), iti, 
1886, p. 181. 

(23) Sanctuarium Dunelmense (Surtees Soc., 5), 1837 ; 

references to the kindness of Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

Ibid. 

Memorials of Ripon, p. 181. 

I am indebted to Mr. S. Phillips Dales for drawing my attention 

to this connection. 


I owe these 


(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
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ranks of the ordinary journeymen masons, and masters who by 
virtue of family training or special circumstances attained 
independence by means of some “short cut”; and that it is 
more particularly among this latter class that we may expect 
to find the heads of the profession. ‘The question of ‘‘ education ” 
apart from craft training will be dealt with later on. 

We now arrive at the second question: in what circumstances 
did a given craftsman acquire a right to the title of ‘“‘ Master ” 
after the completion of his apprenticeship or equivalent train- 
ing? In general, there can be little doubt that the “ master ” 
in a medieval craft was the man who had a shop of his own, (27) 
but for the obvious reason that the general run of building 
operations could not be carried out in a shop, this definition can 
hardly apply to more than a small proportion of master masons 
and master carpenters. Nor is it appropriate to some cases where 
a considerable amount of shop-work may actually have been done. 

I am thinking particularly of the case of Simon of Canterbury, 
a London carpenter, whose career can be traced from an excep- 
tionally large number of records. Altogether there are 30 
references to him, covering the years from 1299 to 1341, when he 
died: of these six are earlier than the year 1316, and in no case 
do these refer to him as master; in the year 1316 he is referred 
to four times, once as ** Master ’’; of the remaining 20 references 
all but four call him “* Master,” and of the four one is a reference 
in the taxation of 1319, where such titles are generally omitted. 
It seems reasonable to conclude that Simon only became a 
master in or about 1316, yet in 1308 and in 1313 he had under- 
taken contracts of some importance to build timber houses in 
the City. During the whole of his known career he appears to 
have been living in the parish of St. Margaret Pattens and Ward 
of Billingsgate, and from 1311 onwards (and quite possibly before 
that date) in the same house. At his death in 1341 he owned a 
brewery with a house adjacent and two other tenements; apart 
from his contracts the only known detail of his career as a crafts- 
man is his appearance in 1336 as the first named of the four 
carpenters who were members of a commission appointed to 
survey the defects of the Tower of London.(28) 

Apart from this there are the very definite regulations con- 
cerning the production of a ‘** masterpiece ”’ which were certainly 
in operation in Germany as early as 1456, while there is no 
reason to suppose that this did not represent a much earlier state 
of affairs. Dr. Coulton points out that the tendency to increasing 
exclusiveness among the masters (who at Regensburg in 1514 
seem to have been insisting that a journeyman must have actually 
carried out work of considerable magnitude before he could be 
promoted to the mastership) probably led to birth and family 
favouritism playing a considerable part, so long as the men 
concerned were not really incapable.(29) Here again we have 
circumstances suggesting a tendency to differentiation, growing 
more marked towards the end of our period, between the 
** ordinary ” master, unfavoured by birth or education, and the 
higher ranks, drawn from certain families, and quite possibly 
enjoying a higher standard of general education. It has been 
shown(30) that by the middle of the fifteenth century the masters 
of the York glass-painters were almost exclusively drawn from a 
few closely inter-related families. It is important to note that 
(27) J. A. Knowles: ‘* The Periodic Plagues of the 14th 

century ” in Archaeol. Journal, \xxix, 1922, p. 344, and “ Artistic 
Craft Gilds of the Middle Ages” in R.I.B.A. Journal, 3rd Ser., 
vol. 34, No. 8, 1927, p. 265. 
28) For details, see Appendix II. 
(29) G.G. Coulton: Art and the Reformation, 1928, p. 136. 
go) J. A. Knowles: “ Artistic Craft Gilds,” R.I.B.A. Journal, 34, 
p. 268, and “* Medieval Stained Glass Designers” in The Archi- 
tect’s Fournal, vol. 66, pp. 94-6, 20 July 1927. 


(31) D. Knoop and G. P. Jones: An Intro. to Freemasonry, p. 21. 
(32) Ibid., p. 23. 
(33) J. H. Harvey: Henry Yevele, 1944, pp. 10-19. For details of 


Yevele’s career, see also D. Knoop and G. P. Jones : 
Yevele and his Associates,” in R.I.B.A. Journal, 3rd Ser., vol. 42, 
No. 14, 1935; ‘* The Rise of the Mason Contractor,” Jbid., 
vol. 43, No. 20, 1936; ‘* The Decline of the Mason-Architect 
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by this time the artist and executant of stained glass weve not 
usually the same man, and the same was true of architectural \vork, 

As for the third question, whether all master masor: (or 
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carpenters) were qualified to act as architects, it can harcily be 
doubted that the answer is affirmative, with the important «uali- 
fication that “‘ all master masons were (not) capable of planning 
and designing a cathedral,” (31), and I would lay great stress 
on the dictum that ‘‘ it was probably from among (the) ‘nore 
educated masons that the mason-architects of the Middle Ages 
ultimately sprang.’ (32) 

I will now turn to the outstanding case of Henry Yvvele, 
with which I have dealt briefly elsewhere.(33) In the first place, 
we must remember that Yevele was an exceptional man; h« and 


Wynford towered above the generality of master masoiis as 
Haydn and Mozart towered above Dittersdorf, Pugnani and the 
immense horde of lesser lights of late eighteenth century music. 
Like almost all masons of his time, however, Yevele would have 
been of free parentage,(34) so that he belonged by birth to that 


minority of the population which had a reasonable chance of 


attending school. The fact that his brother Robert also was a 
mason suggests a family craft, while Henry’s important adminis- 
trative post as Warden of London Bridge from 1365 to 1395 is in 
itself almost conclusive evidence of his literacy. The letter which 
he received in that capacity about 1390 from an English chaplain 
visiting Rome, was written in French(35) and apart entirely from 
the question of Yevele’s literacy, it is highly improbable that the 
letter would be written in a language with which Yevele was 
unacquainted, when the writer was himself an Englishman! 

This is the more significant, in that the language of instruction 
in schools was changed from French to English only after 1350.(36 
so that those of Yevele’s generation who had been to school would 
inevitably have learnt French as well as the elementary Latin 
which sufficed for accountancy. That the highest class of crafts- 
man-architect of the Middle Ages was literate is proved for 
France by the album of Villard de Honnecourt, which contain 
entries in French and Latin in his own hand and in two later 
hands, also of the thirteenth century. The album’s latest 
editor,(37) after exhaustive analysis of the volume, concludes 
that it was a practical encyclopedia of the building arts and 
crafts compiled for the permanent “‘ lodge ” of a great church, 
probably the Collegiate Church of St. Quentin, that Villard 
himself began it in the first half of the thirteenth century, and 
that two of his immediate successors made additional drawings 
and annotations. 

For England we have the evidence of certain duties assigned 
to the King’s chief masons and carpenters, that they were often, 
if not invariably, literate. Thus in 1243-48 Master Simon the 
Carpenter was one of the keepers of the works at Windsor Castle, 
responsible for the accounts and other administrative matters ; (38 
from about 1254 Master John of Gloucester the King’s mason 
held a similar position at Westminster Abbey, and there is still 
in existence a letter from the Sheriff of Lincoln addressed to him, 
in connection with the supply of lead.(39) A little later Master 
Robert of Beverley, skilled both in masonry and carpentry, was 
keeper of the King’s works at Westminster and the Tower, 
rendering accounts and carrying out audits,(40) while in 1300 


in England,” Jbid., vol. 44, No. 19, 1937; and epitomised 
biography with references and additional matter in An Intro. to 
Freemasonry, 1937- 

(34) The free status of his family appears from their position as 
pledges of suitors at the Derbyshire Assizes in 1278 and 1281 
(P.R.O. Ass. Rolls No. 1238, m.25d.; No. 147, m.5) ; in the 
earlier year the surety was John le Mazon de Iueleg,” in the 
latter, Mathew de Yueley. For these references I am indebted 
to Mr. C. E. Lugard. 

35) Corporation of London, Bridge House Deeds, F.58. 

(36) John Trevisa : Continuation of Higden’s Polychronicon. 

37) H.R. Hahnloser: Villard de Honnecourt, Vienna, 1935. 

(38) W.H. St. J. Hope : Windsor Castle, i, pp. 46-64. 

(39) W.R. Lethaby : Westminster Abbey, 1906, p. 164. 

40) J. H. Harvey: “ The Western Entrance of the Tower ” in 7 rans, 
of the London and Mddx. Archzol. Soc. New Ser., viii, pt. 1. 
1944, Ppp. 21-2. 
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Mast » Roger, mason of Exeter Cathedral, was also the keeper 
of the counter-roll.(41) Master Hugh Herland held appointments 
as co! troller (i.e. the keeper of the counter-roll to check expen- 
ditur’) from 1378 at Rochester Castle and from 1394 at West- 


minstr Hall,(42) while towards the end of the Middle Ages we 
have actual signatures of William Vertue, the King’s Master 


Masce'i:(43) of James Nedam, King’s Carpenter and later Sur- 
veyo: of the Works;(44) of Robert Carow, carpenter, a Coun- 
cillor of the City of Oxford;(45) and of Robert Lynsted, warden 
of the masons, who certified the Sandgate Castle accounts in 
1539-46) 


The fact that signatures only appear after 1500 cannot be 
taken as suggesting earlier illiteracy, for the custom of signing 
documents was very slow to develop, and medieval signatures 
even of undoubtedly literate clerics are comparatively rare. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, too, occur graffiti certainly made 
by masons(47) whose names they sometimes record, and these are 
often in Latin—it would be a refinement of scepticism to suggest 
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that it was the accounting clerk who must have traced out the 
letters for the mason to scratch, with apparently casual hand, 
with his chisel! It is observable that the masons of the graffiti, 
and Carow and Lynsted, though of substantial position, were not 
of the highest architectural standing; the King’s Master Craftsmen 
and other men in like positions would, a fortiori, be likely to have 
had a reasonably good education. 

As to knowledge beyond the three R’s, we have the evidence of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth century documents known as the 
Regius and Cooke MSS., that the masons traced their craft back 
to Euclid,(48) and this is confirmed by Lydgate’s poem *‘ Every 
Thing to his Semblable ’’(49) where it is stated that 

** By crafft of Ewclyde mason doth his cure, 
To suwe heos mooldes ruyle, and his plumblyne.” 
This, coming early in the fifteenth century from a man who 
moved in courtly circles and could well remember the days of 
Chaucer, seems a fairly conclusive contemporary estimate of the 
educational status of the medieval mason-architect. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX I. 


[THe -\PPRENTICES OF MASTER CHRISTOPHER SCUNE AT LOUTH 


Work on the spire of Louth Church began in the summer of 1501, 
under John Cole, Master Mason, who was paid at 4s. per week ; he 
continued to have charge of the work until the autumn of 1504, by 
which time the flying-buttresses at the corners of the tower were in 
position. After this Cole disappears and next spring his place was 
taken by Master Christopher Scune, who was paid ts. 4d. for ‘“* makyng 
molds to the broche be 2 dais the octave after ester,” i.e. in the week 
24-29 March 1505. Scune was paid at the rate of 4s. per week, and 
in the 28 weeks from the third week of May to the end of November 
appeared for a total of 109 days, but in seven weeks was not present 
at all. His apprentice Ralph Hutchinson (Hudchynson), however, 
was at work steadily for the whole 28 weeks, apart from a total of seven 
days for which no pay was entered, presumably on account of feasts. 
The pay in respect of Hutchinson was at the rate of 3s. per week. 

In 1506 no masons or labourers were at work, but Scune received 
ios. for a gown ; from the week ending the 12th Sunday after Trinity 
1507 continuously until Christmas 1508-9, Hutchinson the apprentice 
and a mason William Middleton (Medylton) were at work, being paid 
3s. per week each. The Master does not seem to have visited the 
job at all during thes¢ two years, but left the charge of affairs to his 
apprentice ; in the summer of 1509 Scune worked for one week, and 
in January 1510-11 his apprentices Laurence and William were paid 
6s. 8d. ‘* part payment of a more sum,” probably owing to him. It is 
with the apprentice Laurence that we are particularly concerned here ; 
whereas his master only worked at Louth for 4} weeks in August- 
September, Laurence began immediately after Whitsun and worked 
steadily through 1511 and on until the autumn of 1512, apart from 
three separate weeks in which he was absent, at Christmas 1511, and 
at the beginning of February and at Easter 1512. Laurence was 
clearly in charge of the works, for from time to time he rode over to the 
quarry at Ewerby or worked at Coningsby where much of the stone 
was stored en route to Louth. Laurence continued to be paid 3s. 
per week until August 1512, when his pay was advanced to gs. 4d. 
per week, the highest rate paid to journeymen masons when such were 
employed on the works. 

Work at the church stopped again until the end of November 1513, 
when Laurence again appears, taking 3s. 4d. per week and working 
for 17 weeks, less a break of one week and five days at Christmas. 
In 1514-15 he worked for four weeks only, but Thomas Richardson, 
glover of Louth, was paid 6s. 8d. “* ridyng to Repon for master masson 
to come & wirke apon broch,” and 8d. was paid “to a pore scolare 
beryng letter to mr. masson,” and gd. to ‘“ Will. Gossauk and T. 
Argram (both Louth drapers) delyveryng to (sic) letters to mr. masson 


to come & set of the broch.”” When work was resumed in the 


41. H. E. Bishop and E. K. Prideaux : 
Cathedral, 1922, p. 7. 

42) P.R.O. Accounts E.101/480/5, 8, 12; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
1391-96. 

43) Hope: Windsor Castle. os 

44) B. Marsh: Records of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, iii, 
pp. 21, 22. 


The Building of Exeter 


summer of 1515, Laurence was being paid 4s. per week, and he was also 
paid 6s. 8d. “ for ridyng to his master in north countre for to spure 
him whether he wold make ende of the broch & he said he wolde 
dell no more with itt bot he shewed his councell.” As a result of this 
William Walker (Walcare), a Churchwarden, and Laurence rode to 
Boston “ to speke wt master mason to make ende of broch,” and during 
the last three months to the completion of the spire the work was under 
the direction of John Tempas, master mason, paid at 3s. 4d. per week, 
with 2s. 8d. per week extra in respect of the unnamed apprentice whom 
he brought with him. 

Presumably Tempas came from and the wording of the 
account quoted above suggests that he was the only master mason 
in Boston, perhaps employed on the lantern of ‘‘ Boston Stump.” It 
is noteworthy that he received 8d. per week less than Laurence, and 
when the weathercock had been finally set on the top of the spire he 
had a reward of only 6s. 8d.. in comparison with the 20s. given to 
Laurence. 

References for the above will be 
Book of Louth 1941, as follows : 

John Cole, pp. 20, 21, 23-26, 35-8, 39, 52-4, 66-7, 7 

Chr. Scune, pp. 78-81, 89, 90, 100, 106, 110; 113, 
137, 146, 161, 166, 169, 179. 

Ralph Hutchinson, pp. 79, 80, 100, 110, 112. 

Laurence, pp. 127, 137-9, 144-7: 149, 160, 162, 166-7, 
193, 208 ; (Laurence Lemyng), pp. 178, 193. 

John Tempas, pp. 176-9. 


APPENDIX II. 
THE CAREER OF MASTER SIMON DE CANTERBURY, CARPENTER. 

(Corporation of London Bridge House Deeds are referred to as 
BHD; R. R. Sharpe: Calendars of Letter-Books of the City of London 
as CLB; J. T. Riley : Memorials of London, as RML; R. R. Sharpe : 
Cal. of Coroners’ Rolls, 1300-78, as SCR; R. R. Sharpe: Cal. of Wills 
enrolled in the Court of Husting, as SWH; J. Bayley : History of the 
Tower of London, 1821, as BHT ; Calendar of Close Rolls as CCR. 

21 January 1298/9—Simon de Cantuar’ a witness to a deed con- 
cerning a messuage in St. Margaret Pattens parish—BHD, D.55. 

Saturday after St. Martin (11 November) 1308 ; contracts to build 
a house in the City—RML, 66: CLB, C. 

21 April 1310—Simon de _ Kantorbiry, 
BHD, C. 7o. 

10 June 1311—Simon de Cantorbir’, witness to a deed concerning 
a messuage in St. Margaret Pattens parish—BHD, D.79. 

17 June 1311—mention of a tenement late of Paul le Pottere in 
the parish of St. Margaret Patyns between the tenement of Simon de 
Canterbury on the N. and the tenement of John de Northbroke on S., 
with the royal highway on E.—BHD, C.6o. 


Soston, 


found in The First Churchwardens’ 
3. 
11g, 127-6, 129, 


176-50, 18 


carpenter, witness— 


(45) W.H. Turner: Records of the City of Oxford, 1880, p. 64. 

(46) W. L. Rutton: ‘“‘ Sandgate Castle,”’ in Archeologia Cantiana, xx. 

(47) G. G. Coulton: Medieval Studies, No. 12, 1915; also in Publ. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Soc., xix. 


(48) Cf. D. Knoop, G. P. Jones and D. Hamer: The Two Earliest 
Masonic MSS. 
(49) The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, ed. H. N. MacCracken, ii, p. 802. 
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Tuesday, before Pentecost (3 June) 1313—makes contract to build 
a house in parish of St. Mary ate Hille de Billinggesgate—CLB, E. 

Wednesday, after 25 January 1315-6—Simon de Canterbury an 
executor of William atte Vigne—CLB, E., p. 61. 

go March 1316—Master Simon de Cantuar, carpenter, witness to a 
grant of a tenement in parish of St. Margaret atte Patyns—CCR, 
1313-18, p. 332. 

27 May 1316—Simon de Canterbury a witness to a deed relating to 
tenements in parish of St. Margaret Pattens—BHD, F.65. 

7 June 1316—Simon de Canterbury a witness—BHD, C.68. 

22 August 1317—the tenement of Master Simon de Canterbury—— 
BHD, D.93. 

1319—Simon le Carpenter of Billingsgate Ward taxed 13s. 4d.— 
M. Weinbaum : London unter Eduard I und II, 1933. 

Monday after 5 January 1319-20—Judgment by the Mayor etc. 
concerning contract of 1313 made by Master Simon de Caunterbire, 
carpenter—CLB. E., p. 21. 

3 July 1323—Master Simon of Canterbury a witness—BHD., F.81. 

29 September 1324—Simon de Canterbury, carpenter, witness to 
lease of a house in parish of St. Margaret Patyns—CLB, E., p. 197. 

Friday, before 28 October 1325—certain payments due to Master 
Simon de Caunterberi, carpenter—CLB, E., p. 205. 

26 March 1329—mention of tenement of Master Simon de Canter- 
bury and his name as witness—BHD, D.33. 
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24 June 1330—Master Simon de Cantuar’ witness to a deec' con- 
cerning a tenement bounding his on the N. in the Ward of Billin=:zate 
on the W. side of the highway—BHD, G.33. 

14 February 1331-2—similar to deed of 17 June 1311—Simon de 
Canterbury’s tenement—BHD, G.36. 

7 and 8 February 1333—Master Simon of Canterbury witness: to a 
deed mentioning his tenement—BHD, D.30, G.5. 

17 March 1335—similar to above—BHD, G.1. 

18 and 31 March 1335—similar deeds, Master Simon de Can ‘uar’. 
carpenter ; Master Simon de Cantuar’—BHD, D.6, G.42, D.2 

1336— Member of commission to survey defects of Tower of Lond on— 
BHT, Appendix. 

19 June 1338—Master Simon de Cantuar’ grants a tenement it: the 
parish of St. Margaret Pattens—BHD, D.12. 

1340, 11 April made his will—SWH, i, 450. 

25 July 1340 
deeds—BHD, D.25, G.31. 

Monday after 24 August 1340—Simonde Cantuar’, carpenter, 
attached as a neighbour during an inquest relating to the parish of St. 
Andrew Eastcheap, Billingsgate Ward—SCR, p. 266. 

Monday after 1 November 1341—Will of Simon de Canterbury. 
carpenter, enrolled in the Court of Husting, London—SWH, i, 450. 





ARCHITECTURAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE COLONIES 


The R.I.B.A. has received from the Colonial Office a copy 
of a booklet of information on the appointment of architects and 
engineers in the Colonial Service*. The introduction points 
out the vast area of our colonial territories, covering nearly two 
million square miles and with a population of over 60 millions 
and the no less vast obligations which this authority implies. 
There is now a demand, which is increasing, for highly-qualified 
technical officers and the Colonial Office is eager that the oppor- 
tunities of colonial service should be known to architects. 

The detailed lists of the architectural town planning and 
engineering posts are preceded by a general outline of the kinds 
of ‘work which architects may be expected to undertake. This 
is réprinted below as an indication of the view of colonial 
responsibilities and opportunities which now prevails. 


Architects 


Architects are an integral part of the Government adminis- 
trative machine ; they must be prepared to co-operate with their 
fellow officers in other branches of the Government service. 
The architect may be concerned with the planning of large major 
buildings such as Secretariats, Law Courts and Civil Hospitals 
costing £100,000 or more. On the other hand he may be con- 
cerned with the planning of buildings such as post offices, police 
stations and residential quarters which, though smaller in scale, 
may be repeated scores of times. But whether the architect is 
concerned with the major or minor project much original thinking 
will be entailed. It is not only the case that architectural planning 
in the Colonies generally may require different treatment from 
architectural planning at home; conditions of climate may 
dictate quite different treatment as between one Colony and 
another. And this is not all, for there may be such differences in 
the climatic conditions within one Colony that building and 
layout suitable for one part is quite unsuitable for another. 
The availability or otherwise of suitable building materials 


will also tax the ingenuity of the architect. He will not 
be able to design his building knowing that subject 
alone to the limitations of cost he will be able to 


command the particular materials he has in mind, but 
must be prepared to modify his designs so as to employ such 





*His Majesty’s colonial service: information regarding the Colonial 
Engineering service together with appointments for Architects and 
Town Planners. Colonial Service Recruitment No. 10. Colonial 
Office. 1945. March. 


local materials as are available. Last but not least comes the 
question of good design and appearance. In some Colonies 
there is no traditional style and the architect has to evolve his 
own standards, and help to formulate a technique of design 
suited to local conditions. But in other Colonies where traditional 
styles exist, the architect will find it intensely interesting to study 
their social and structural history, to assimilate so far as prac- 
ticable what is useful and significant, and to apply to con- 
temporary problems the resources of modern building science, 
in an intelligent and sympathetic way—no matter whether the 
ultimate effect be one of harmony or contrast. 


Town Planning 

The town planner in the Colonies will find great opportunities 
for the exercise of his skill, and the less advanced the Colony the 
greater the freedom he will enjoy in giving effect to his plans. 
There are, of course, many settled areas where the intervention 
of the town planner is required notwithstanding all the diff- 
culties attendant on the reappropriation and redevelopment 
of valuable land. But for the most part he will be concerned 
with thinly populated areas where land belongs to the Govern- 
ment or is cheap to acquire, giving to him the conditions of which 
the professional town planner may sometimes dream but seldom 
realises. It should also be said that the town planner, as a 
precedent to his normal task, must be prepared to make 
an intensive study of local sociological conditions since these 
vary greatly not only as between Colonies but as between 
one part and another of the same Colony. In _ some 
colonies it will be found that adequate topographical surveys 
exist, but even when this is not so the assistance of the local 
Survey Department will be at his disposal for the making of a 
special survey of the area under consideration. The town 
planner will also receive the co-operation of the technical depart- 
ments of the Government which will place at his disposal the 
accumulated experience of their architects and engineers, and will 
afford all such material help as is required. Similarly, the 
departments of agriculture and forestry will co-operate in the 
matter of developing the open spaces and in the planting of trees. 
In some colonies the results of intelligent town planning are 
manifest, because, even in days when the services of the planner 
were less appreciated than now, expert advice was sought and 
acted upon. The town planner may be sure of his welcome. 
The very nature of his work requires the co-operation of all 
departments of Government ; he can be assured of that co- 
operation. 


June 945, 


Master Simon de Canterbury, carpenter, witness to. 
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Book Reviews 


SOME BOOKS ON TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING 


New Architecture and City Planning. A Symposium edited by 
Paul Zucker. 8vo. 694 pp. Philosophical Library, N. York, 
944. $10.00. 

REvIEWED By M. Hartianp Tuomas [F.] 

There is an immense amount of good material in this book, but it 
isa bad book. The modern form of Symposium in which each con- 
tributor writes under his own hand belies the perfection of the original 
Symposium from which the name is borrowed. Plato, that master 
stylist, digested his friends’ opinions and wrote them into his book with 
delicate variations of style to give point to the characters in the 
dialogue, but not to mar the unity of the work. In the modern version 
of the genre each contributor has to make his awkward little pirouette 
in front of the reader to introduce himself and his subject, and each 
must address himself to his task like a schoolboy at his weekly essay, 
searching his bookshelves for nice little quotations to adorn his writing 
and to exhibit the breadth of his reading. This is how one contribution 
begins :— 

** It is often said that History repeats itself. After World: War I 
came World War II; and just as victory terminated the first 
World War, so the second World War will undoubtedly also end 
in victory.” 

[wo alternative methods were open to Mr. Zucker, either of which 

would have.created a good book instead of a bad one. He might have 

done it in Plato’s way by writing the whole of his book himself, giving 
suitable acknowledgment to his contributors at each chapter heading. 

It is clear from his own admirable introduction that he possesses a 

range of understanding adequate to this task, and would have produced 

a readable book. Or, he might have adopted the method of The 

Reader’s Digest and drastically pruned his contributions of all their 

dead wood, and of all that had already been better stated by another 

contributor. ‘This would have reduced the book to half its size, and 
although still disjointed each essay would have scintillated like a well- 
cut jewel. 

But let us turn to the contents., The book covers a very wide field, 
as appears from the headings of the six sections into which it is 
divided :— 

Specific Building Types. 

New Materials and New Construction Methods. 
Housing. 

City and Regional Planning. 

The Problem of a New Monumentality. 
Education. 

A quotation from Mr. Zucker’s introduction exhibits the mental 
background that is found throughout the various contributions. This 
common background proves that there is an underlying unity of outlook 
in spite of the diversities of presentation. It is a good augury for our 
hopes of an architectural renaissance : 

‘** To-day, while the esthetic as well as the functional problems 
are by no means entirely clarified, they are overshadowed now by 
one comprehensive urgency, namely, the integration of architecture 
with the social aspect. Even the most esthetically minded archi-, 
tect, scarcely less than the sociologist or housing expert, begins to 
think and to conceive in terms of social function rather than in 
terms of stylistic form.” 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to mention that the MARS 
Group (to which half a dozen of Mr. Zucker’s contributors are associated 
through the International Congresses for Modern Architecture) has 
from its beginning been concerned with the social, in preference to the 
stylistic, interpretation of architecture. In the search for an archi- 
tecture that can best serve the needs of society, there is a common 
task that brings together not only architects who would be at variance 
with one another on questions of style (as was evident in the delibera- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. Reconstruction Committee), but also engineers, 
industrialists, sociologists and others for whom the Battle of Styles is 
entirely meaningless. Such an integration of the whole field of archi- 
tecture, in the broadest sense of man’s ordering of his whole physical 
environment for spiritual as well as material ends, is the main theme 
of Mr. Zucker’s book. The large amount of space given to the dis- 
cussion of a New Monumentality shows that we have progressed beyond 
the aridity of restricted functionalism, although monumentality was 
never excluded from the functionalist theory by its advocates, only by 
its critics. 


This is not a book to be read through. But as a reference book it is 
strongly recommended. Anybody who has a particular problem within 
the scope of the section headings quoted above (and who hasn’t ? 
would be well advised to take up Mr. Zucker’s book and read one or 
two of the essays bearing upon his subject. In every one there is good 
prophecy securely founded upon fact, stimulating ideas and a fair 
amount of reliable information. 


West Indies Development and Welfare Comptroller. Housing 
in the West Indies. Development and Welfare in the West 
Indies Bulletin 13. 8vo. 63 pp. + 3 folded maps and plans. 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 1945. 30 cents. 


This is the first published statement on West Indies housing since 
the West Indies Royal Commission Report, the housing section of , 
which was not generally available. It represents one of the most 
important housing and planning activities now being undertaken by 
Britain and is of direct interest to British architects. The Adviser 
to the Comptroller for Development, Sir F. Stockdale, is Mr. Robert 
Gardner Medwin [F.], assisted by Mr. Leo Desyllas [4.] and Mr.- 
Gordon Cullen [4A.]. 

The introduction of six pages outlines the deplorable existing con 
ditions and the main recommendations made by the Commission which 
the policy described in the present Report is to implement. The main 
division of the problem is into urban and rural, the former into slum 
clearance and overcrowding, the latter into housing for estate workers 
and smallholders. Legislation is needed to set up a Central Housing 
and Planning Authority, acquire land, prepare housing legislation, 
revise building and health regulations and define standards, density 
and occupancy. The Report deals with each of these problems in fair 
detail : emphasis is put on the need for strong powers of land acquisition 
and controls to prevent overcrowding, a pre-requisite of the latter 
being the existence of sufficient new houses for decanting. The pro- 
posed central authority should have defined powers in relation to 
existing local and other authorities, each colony would have a principal 
executive officer who should be a qualified architect‘and planner. A 
building inspectorate should be established and also a department for 
property management. The Authority should operate or control 
prefabrication centres to assure efficient and economic supply of well- 
designed structural parts and equipment. There should be experiment 
in the development of local materials controlled by the proposed 
Building Research Sectional Committee. 

The second part of the Report deals in detail with Rental Housing. 
Proposals are made for the development of Building Societies and 
Housing Associations; the provision of community facilities and 
specimen house plans and layouts are illustrated. Part 3 deals with 
** owner-occupier ”’ housing. The fields in which government house 
building is desirable are defined with emphasis on the need for the 
erection of experimental houses. 

Appendix I deals in detail with overcrowding, with the standard 
for existing housing stated of not less than 40 sq. ft. aggregate floor 
space per person, excluding service rooms and children under one 
year from the calculation. For new housing the standard should be 
48 sq. ft. for sleeping accommodation, calculated on the overall habitable 
floor area. Height and window dimensions are also defined. Appendix 
II deals with density. 


Planning and Reconstruction Year Book, 1944-45, by F. J. Osborn 
(Editor). 8vo. 426 pp. (inc. adverts). Todd Publishing Co. 
1945. 21S. 

Third year of publication. The Directory Section presents clearly 
and comprehensively information about all the official and unofficial 
bodies concerned with planning and reconstruction ; the establish- 
ments of Departments are given and the personnel of all the more 
important officially-appointed committees. Statements are made of the 
scope and policies of the various bodies. A Statistics Section gives 
basic figures relating to land, population and housing in Great Britain. 
There is also a good bibliography and a list of planning films generally 
available. 

The first part of the year book contains special articles including the 
following having special reference to housing: Decentralisation by 
Abercrombie ; Population and Industry by Davidge; Refrigerators 
in the Small House by L. Hardern; Observations on the natural 
ventilation of dwellings by T. Bedford and others (reprinted from the 
R.I.B.A. JourNaL) ; Swedish factory-produced timber houses by 
Sjostrom. 
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Maps for the National Plan. Prepared by the Association for 
Planning and Regional Reconstruction. folio. 119 pp. Illus- 
trated. London: Lund Humphries. 1945. 15s. 

REVIEWED BY W. F. B. Lovertr [F.] 

Some people cannot read plans, but far more never try to read 
reports. The Barlow and Beveridge reports were issued entirely 
without plans or maps, the Scott with very few, although all three 
dealt with material and conditions whose distribution over the whole 
country is very unequal. Each is a national survey leading up to 
recommendations which imply national planning, yet neither facts 
nor proposals were graphed ; few could visualise the groundwork 
of the ultimate changes except in vague individual terms. The 
A.P.R.R. in issuing this set of 36 maps presents a major contribution 
to a series which should culminate in a social, economic and physical 
atlas of Great Britain. The 1940 Council did some previous work on 
comparable lines; one is also reminded of Dr. E. G. R. Taylor’s 
Land:and Plan, while Home Market by Harrison and Mitchell is a pre- 
war exploration with another approach and more pictorial technique. 

Maps for the National Plan is a workmanlike, clear and penetrating 
analysis of the physical distribution of our national resources, activities, 
assets and some defects. From each of the three Reports, the passages 
most pregnant with information and critical review have been selected 
(without additional comment) and interleaved with maps showing 
how the subject matter really lies on the land. The distributions 
thus illustrated are more eloquent than any words: they are more 
informative and stimulating to the majority of people than tables of 
figures and classified lists of names. Moreover, they reveal features 


common to widely varying activities and correlations sometimes 
previously unsuspected. They also present surprises anc occasionally 
riddles. 


Most of the information plotted is derived from Government publica- 
tions and other official sources. It is listed in an Appendix which 
is as important to the working planner as the maps themselves. We 
are, with some justification, accustomed to bewail the lack of quan- 
titative information on many aspects of national and local life, but we 
often overlook or are bewildered by the mass of material actually 
available. This Appendix tabulates under the title of each map the 
exact documents and references ; these are most valuable in so far 
as they contain the data for localities as well as the national totals. 
The maps themselves are drawn in black and white, generally on a 
standardised projection and 1oo km. grid. Comparison is facilitated 
by supplying in a back pocket (which should have been in front ! 
transparencies of urban areas and of population distribution. The use 
of black and white was deliberate in order to facilitate reproduction 
(subject to acknowledgment, but without specific permission) in other 
publications ; copyright is vested in the Association. 

This work—both as to content and as a piece of printing—would 
have been notable at any time : in war-time and on the eve of recon- 
struction, it is doubly so. It supplies a background of fact—for the 
planner that his schemes may be balanced and coherent, for the 
general public that their criticism may be intelligent, informed and 
constructive. Throughout the reader is left to draw his own con- 
clusions and to make his own comparisons. 

Revision of some maps (as new data become available) is to be 
undertaken, the scope of others may be extended. No work of this 
type can ever be either complete or final. The difficulty in producing 
such a compendium must always be in deciding what to omit, but the 
most vital and desirable extension is to add some graphical representa- 
tion of the dynamic of the country’s activities. With some exceptions 
(mainly physical and administrative) the subject matter possesses the 
momentum of history and cannot be portrayed by a snapshot or 
short “ trailer.”’ Since all planning must deal with what exists in 
providing for the future, two essential types of survey are necessary :— 

(1) The detailed situation up-to-date. 

(2) The general tendency, indicating the dynamic or momentum 

of social or economic energy (whether easily re-directed or not). 

The former is adequately handled and many clues to the latter are 
contained in the Appendix of this book, but it would give depth to the 
broad picture to have a set of graphs covering at least the years 1920-40 
(on some standardised and roughly comparable basis for assessing 
movement) showing such matters as consumption and cost of power 
(electricity, etc.), increase in road and other traffic, house building, 
employment, public expenditure, agricultural and extractive industries 
production. 

Nevertheless, this first condition should produce an impact on the 
reader—be he layman, technician or legislator—leading to the fulfil- 
ment of its object, i.e. the provision of a background of present-day 
fact: penetrating the mists of verbiage, the clear contours of the 
land to be planned lie before him. 
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Planning for the Small American City, by Russell van Nest ‘lack, 


945 


Public Administration Service Publication 87. 4to. & pp, 
Chicago. 1944. SI. 
An outline of principles and procedure, especially applicable © the 


city of 50,000 or less, and written in simple non-technical lan-:uage 
primarily to guide local authority officials and interested citiz: ns of 
the average small American city how to make a plan and carry it out 
(c.f. Housing Manual 1944, and forthcoming M.O.T.C.P. Planing 
Manuals). The general planning problem is outlined and the need 
for basic data and survey emphasised. The main chapters are as 
follows : ** What modern planning offers . ’ street plans, zoning, 
airports, water supply, housing and the city plan. The final section 
is on carrying out the plan. The book is illustrated and has a zood 
bibliography covering general, population, social and economic st idies, 
zoning, traffic, housing and community planning, community services, 
and public administration. 


Estimating Building Costs ,*by C. F. Dingman. sm. 8vo. 
grd edition. 2nd Imp. McCraw Hill. 1944. 


This is a standard American text- and handbook on estimating, of 
interest to British architects at a time when American methods of 
building organisation and costing are under constant discussion. The 
book is not intended as a “‘ data ’’ book or ready reckoner so much as a 
guide to method, but it includes a large number of tables and diagrams, 
The author suggests that a special attempt has been made to induce 
estimators to obtain and record data on the basis of production per man- 
hour rather than cost per unit. 


40! pp. 


Planning and the Law of Interim Development, by Desmond 
Heap. London. 8vo. 12 pp. Sweet & Maxwell. 1945. 1s, 


A supplement to Heap’s Planning Law for Town and Country, 
describing the provisions of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1943, 
and the General Interim Development Order, 1944. " 


Community Planning for Younger Citizens: A Manual for 
Teachers, by New England Town Planning Association. 8vo. 
32 pp. Cambridge, Mass. 194(5). 


A pamphlet for teachers on the purpose of community planning 
and the use of planning surveys as part of child education. 
and projects by children are described and illustrated. 
includes a useful bibliography. 


Surveys 


The pamphlet 


This is Charleston : A Survey of the Architectural Heritage 
of a Unique American City,by the Civic Services Committee of 
the Carolina Art Association, Charleston. 8vo. 142 pp. 1944. 


Charleston, founded in 1670 and named after Charles II, is one of 
those rare American cities with a wealth of eighteenth-century building 
—but there, as so often here, the esthetic quality of the older buildings 
is neither observed or appreciated and the early buildings have been 
engulfed by a mass of mediocre new work. The Carolina Art Associa- 
tion’s task, which has been undertaken here by several civic societies, 
is to point out to the ordinary Charleston citizen the extent and quality 
of this architectural heritage. ‘‘ This is Charleston” is a model of 
how such a job should be done. A short text on Charleston’s history, 
personalities and buildings is accompanied by several hundred small 
photographs of the notable buildings dating from the earliest to .mid- 
nineteenth century works. The illustrations are arranged by street 
and square so that the book can be used as a wanderer’s guide. 


The first governor had a “ grand modell” made for the future 
town with regular lots and wide streets. Many of the early buildings 
survive and are illustrated, but the later periods, too, produced noble 
houses, expressive of an established and prosperous colonial city 
thrusting its influence and its territory far beyond the original settlement. 

Inevitably the city plan became undisciplined, though individual 
houses were often strikingly urbane and well built. 

The guide concludes with a series of analytical maps and statistics 
of the city’s growth and economic and social structure and a note on 
the Zoning Ordinance of 1931. 


The citizens of Charleston have now the best possible incentive to 
care for their architectural heritage. 


We are grateful to Capt. A. Simons, a Charleston architect and 


member of the committee, for sending the book to Mr. Minoprio [F.], 
by whom it has been passed to the library. 
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Accessions to the Library 
1944-45—II (continued) 


ARCHITECTURE (continued) 
BUILDING TYPES (DOMESTIC) (continued 
728.933.1 
Gas IspusTRY, journal, and Fry (JANE [B.]) [Drew], Mrs. MAXWELL 
Pry 
*Kitchen planning. Plans and suggestions based on joint research 
by The G— I— and J— B. D— etc. [Drawings by Ellen G. Schoen- 
dorff and Helen Riehm.] , 
ob. 8” x 11”. [Lond. 1945.]. R. and presented (4). 
Crani: Co., Chicago Inf. file 728.933.1 (085) + 728.936.6 (085) 
Step planning your bathroom and kitchen. ‘ ~ ; 
pam. 10%” x 83”. Chicago. [1944.] R. 
Inf. file 728.933.1 : 693.54 (085) 
St. CHARLES MANUFACTURING Co., St. Charles, Illinois 
St. Charles steel kitchens. 
Reprint. pam. 11” x 84”. St. Charles. [1944.] R. 
: 728.933.1 : 696.6 
British ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
*Electric kitchen plans for low cost post war homes, cover title. 
103”. 12 pp. + 4 folding plans. [Lond. 1944.] 
Presented by the Association (3). 
DETAILS, FITTINGS 
Morris (PERCy) 729.961 : 726.6 (42 E) 
Exeter Cathedral : a conjectural restoration of the fourteenth-century 
altar-screen. Pt. ii. (From Antiquaries’ Journal, xxiv, Nos. 1, 2 
[in 1], 1944 Jan.-Apl.) 
10” (12) pp.+ pl. + folding pl. Lond. [1944.] 
Presented by the Author (Ret. F.]. 


ALLIED ARTS 
Inf. file 7] 37 
COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION IN APPRECIATION OF PHYSICAL ENVIRON- 
MENT 
Annual report : First, 1944 [on Aug. ’42 to Mar. 744]. 
pam. 73”. Lond. 
Inf. file 
(From Art and industry, Jan.) 
pam. 8”. Lond., &c.: Studio. 1945. 
Presented by the Author, Hon. Secretary of the Council for Education 
in Appreciation of Physical Environment [F.]. 
Inf. file 74/76 : 92 (42.14 L) 
ISLINGTON, borough: Pusiic LiBrary . 
An Exhibition of the work of Islington artists past and present. 


1944. R. 


Wititcocks (C. Brrpwoop) 7) 37 


Design and education. 


. at the Central Library, I—, . . . 1945. 
pam. 8}. Islington. 1945. 
Presented by the Chief Librarian. 
BUILDING 


Smiru (W. H.) 
_Building illustrated. . . . 
Ce. 


9 
introduction to standard building methods, 


11” < 84”. (viii )-+ 112 pp. 
BriTiIsH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
BS Handbook : 


Lond. : Spon. 1944. 16s.6d. R. 
69 (083.74) 


*No. 3 relating to Building materials and components. Handbook 
of British standards for b— m— and c—. [Summaries. Nos. 7 to 
1190, inconsec. ] 

83”. iv +317 pp. + pl. Lond. [1944.] 12s. 6d. R.& P. (2). 
McKay (W. B.) 69 (084) 


*Building construction. 
*Vols. 2 & 3. 
ob. 83” x 11}”. Lond., &c. : Longmans. 1944. gs. each. R. & P. (2). 
Inf. file 69 (52) : 016] 72 (52) (05) 
Ministry oF Home Srcuriry: RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTS 
DEPARTMENT 
Japanese building. Lists of useful articles in technical journals in 
the Library of the Royal Institute of British Architects. [In Kenchiku 
Zasshi 1932-41, Waseda Univ. Jnl. 1936-40, and Kentiku Sekai 1935-40.] 
typescript. 13”. [Between 1942 and 1944.] 
; Presented by the Department. 
Greson (A. G.) 69 : 5/6 + 69.04 + 696/697 : 5/6 
*Building science for students of architecture and building. 
Vol. i. 83”. (vi) + 497 pp. Lond. : English Univs. Press. 
1944. £1 1s. R. & P. (2). 
Secn. i, Materials ; ii, Structures ; iii, Equipment. 
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Fatitows (T. H.) 69 : 5! 
The Elements of building mathematics. 
74”. vi +165 pp. Lond.: Dent. 1944. 3s. gd. R 
WARLAND (D. E.) 69 : 69.02 
*Constructional details. (The EUP Teach yourself building 
books. ) 
7”. (viii) + 204 pp. Lond.: Hodder & Stoughton, for 
English Univs. Press. 1944. 38. R. & P. 
STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 
MINISTRY OF WORKS series) 69 : 940.5344 
Post-war building studies : 
shelved 69.022 69.024./025 


*No. 15. Walls, floors and roofs. By a committee convened by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
92”. 54 pp. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1944. gd. R. (2). 
LEF (J.) 69.024 69.024.5 
*Roofing. (The EUP Teach yourself building books. 

7”. (x) +153 pp.. Lond. : Hodder & Stoughton for 
English Univs. Press. Ra 

West Coast LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


1944. 35. 
69.024.6 : 694.1 

. Timber connectored roof structures of Douglas fir 
ob. 83” x 11”. 47 pp. Seattle. 
69.024.6 


[1943-] R. 
: 694.636 
Glued laminated roof structures of Douglas fir. 
ob. 84” x 11”. (unpaged.) Seattle. 
Hore (HENry) & Sons, Lid. Inf. file 69.028.2 
Hope’s Standard metal windows. (List No. 184.) 
ob. 103” x 143”, folded in 2. 10 pls. incl. cover. 
1939, sticker [c. 1944]. Presented by the firm. 
69.028.2 : 694.6 
ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION + 696.92 
*EJMA Window book. ... Standard wood casement windows, 
casement doors and frames. (EJMA standard casement windows, 
cover title.) (Including Burnett (P.V.), The Admission of sunlight into 
buildings, from Jnl. R.I.B.A., July 1942.) 
11” x 84”. 28 pp. Lond. [1944.] Presented by the Association (5). 
STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 
ReEynNo.tps (T. J.) and Kent (L. E.) 69.04 
*Introduction to structural mechanics for building and architectural 
students. 


11943-] R. 


: 693.54 (085 


8)”. ix +444 pp. Lond.: English Univs. Press. 1944. 
ras. 6d. R. & P. (4). 
BUILDING PRACTICE AND INDUSTRY 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH Inf. file 69.08 : 331.86] 69 : 940.5344 


Scheme for the training of apprentices on special building works. 
(Circular 159/44.) 


dupl. typescript. 8}’. 1944. R. 


MATERIALS 


Inf. file 691 (42) 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH > 354 
[Stocks available to local 


Building materials. 
authorities. | 


(Circular 175/44. 


leaflet. dupl. typescript. 13”.‘ Lond. 1944. R. 
x MS. 
Epwarps (J. E. GRAEME) Gor : 5/6 : 693 
Science as applied to buildings. ‘ New materials and their effect 
on methods of building : their possibilities and limitations.” (Thesis 
awarded distinction in Final Examination, July. 
typescript & Repr. of D. 1943. 
Presented by the Author. 


D.S.I.R.: Forest Propucts RESEARCH 691.11 : 634.98 boxes 
Leaflets : 
691.11 
No. 34. Identification of timbers. 
The pam. 9}. Lond. 1944. 


[T1mBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION] 691.11 (00 
World timbers, binder series title—Timber leaflets, series titles (50, 
unnumbered), with List of t— 1—, and Index to timbers. 
52 leaflets or pams. in binder. 7”. [1944 or earlier. ] 
Presented by the Association. 
Timber leaflets, Nos. 1-50 and 10, [1940 or —41], dupl. typescripts, 
already in Library. 
Davey (H. T.) 
Wood finishing. 
Be. 


691.11 : 684.52 
Staining and polishing, and cellulose wood finishes. 


(3) pls. Lond. : Pitman. 
1940. 12s. 6d. P. 


83”. viii + 224 pp. +4 
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D.S.1I.R.: Forest Propucts RESEARCH 691.11 : 634.98 boxes 
Leaflets : 
; re 691.11 : 699.878 
No. 38. Termite-proofing of timber for use in the tropics. 


pam. 9%”. Lond. 1944. R. 
691.214.2 (41.1) 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT Britatn (D.S.I.R.) 
Wartime pamphlet No. 40: Scottish slates. By J. E. Richey and 
J. G. C. Anderson. 


dupl. typescript (printed cover). 13”. 1944. 2s. 
Presented by the Director. 
WIGMORE (V. S.) 691.32 


Concrete simply explained. (Society of Engineers (Incorporated). 
From ‘Trans. 


83”. 48 pp. Lond. & Weybridge. 1942. R, 


D.S.I.R.: Forest Propucts RESEARCH 691.11 : 634.98 boxes 
Leaflets : ; 
, 691 .322.55 
No. 37. Selecting ash by inspection. 
° pam. 9%”. Lond. 1944. 
British STANDARDS INSTITUTION 69 (083.74) boxes 
B.s. 1180 : 
691.47 : 693.51 + 691.47 
Concrete bricks and fixing bricks. 
19 as. RK. 
Inf. file 691.713 


Britiso Cast Iron RESEARCH AssocraTION, Birmingham 
Cast iron and its building and domestic uses. (External report, 
No. 260.) 


pam. 84”. Alvechurch, Birmingham. 1944. R. 


CONSTRUCTION, INCLUDING PREFABRICATION 
Buitp1Inc INpustrRIES NATIONAL COUNCIL Inf. file 
*Report on ‘ prefabrication.”’ 
pam. 84’. 
Knoop (Dovucias) and Jones (G. P.) 
The Scope and method of masonic history. 
for Masonic Research.) 


693.061 


Lond. 1944. R. (2). 
693.1 : 366.1 (09) 
Manchester Association 


pam. 83”. Oldham. 1944. 

Presented by Prof. Knoop {Hon.A.}. 

BRALEY (E. L.) 693.2 
Brickwork. (The EUP Teach yourself building books.) 

7”. 193 pp. Lond. : Hodder & Stoughton for English 

Univs. Press. 1944. 3s. R. 

Frost (WILLIAM) 693.2 : 69.059.2 + 693.2 : 712.6 

Bricklayers’ repair work. A manual of instruction @c. With a 

diversionary section on garden ornamental brickwork. 
72”. 95 pp. Lond. (Kingston Hill) : Technical Press. 
1944. 4s. 6d. R. 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT 


FLETCHER (BANISTER F. AND H. PHILLIPS) 
Architectural hygiene &c. 
8th ed. [Assisted by H. G. Tilley.] 7%’. 
folding pl. Lond.: Pitman. 


696/697 


Xl + 371 pp. + 
1944. 18s. R. 
696.6 : 728 
[WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY] 
Electrical living in 194X. 
11” x 84". (iv) + 44 (2 folding) + (14) pp. Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
the Co., Better Homes Department. [1944.] (5o0c.) 
Presented by the Company. 
MINISTRY OF WorRKS series) 69 : 940.5344 
Post-war building studies : 
696.9 
*No. 12. The Lighting of buildings. By the Lighting Committee 
of the Building Research Board of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 
go}. 164 pp. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1944. 
Inf. file 
ELectric LAMP MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Lighting in reconstruction. Gc. [Contributions by Sir Robert 
Renwick and others. ] 


as. 6d. R. & P. (2). 
696.933 : 940.5344 


{[Lond. 1944.] R. 


697 + 697.9 


pam. 8}’. 
OVERTON (L. J.) 
*Heating and ventilating. 


5th ed. : H— and v—: Embracing hot water supply and air 
treatment. F. Herod, ed. 
74’. vii-+ 340 pp. Manchester : Sutherland Pubg. Co. 


1944. 16s. R. & P. 


Previous eds. to 4th, 1942, in Library. 
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SEyMour (W. D.) 
A Guide to heating, ventilation and lighting. 


4”. (v) +90 pp.+pl. Lond., <c.; 

Oxford U.P. 1944. 6: R, 

(series) 72° 940.5344 

MINISTRY OF WORKS shelved 697 : 062.6 


Post-war building studies : 
*No. 10. Solid fuel installations. By a committee conven: ! by 
the British Coal Utilisation Research Association. 
92”. 47 pp. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1944, « 
presented by the Coal Utilisation Joint Counc’: (3), 
British STANDARDS INSTITUTION 69 (083.74) box 

British standard : 

697.81 + 69 843 
1181 : Clay flue linings and chimney pots suitable for open (ies, 


Dimensions and workmanship only. 1944. 2s. R, 
PROOFING 

(series) 72 > 940.5344 

MINISTRY OF WORKS shelved 699.844 + 699.844.1 


Post-war building studies : 

*No. 14. Sound insulation and acoustics. By the Acoustics 
Committee of the Building Research Board of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

92”. 80 pp. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1944. 1s. R. & P. (2). 
BILLINGTON (N. S.) Inf. file 699.86 

The Thermal insulation of buildings—Uncorrected advance copy 

ofa paper . . . to the London Section of the Institute of Fuel . . . 1944. 
am. 12”. np. [1944.] R. 

Inf. file 699.865 : 69.025.3 : 725-355 

Coouine (L. F.) and Warp (W. H.) 

Damage to cold stores due to frost-heaving [raising of floors]... . 
(Institute of Refrigeration.—A paper read . . . 1944. 

pam. 84”. [Lond.  1944.] 
Presented by the Building Research Station (3). 


(A.R.P., WAR DAMAGE, INCLUDING REPAIR) 
699.895 : 72.025.1 (47) 
AKADEMIIA ARKHITEKTURY S.S.S.R. : SOOBSHCHENIIA KomMIssi1 PO 
OKHRANE I VOSSTANOVLENIIU ARKHITEKTURNYKH PAmMIAt- 
NIKOV, subheading in vol. i only 
Pamiatniki zodchestva, razrushennie ili povrezhdennye nemetskimi 
zakhvatchikami [architectural monuments destroyed and damaged 
in the occupied areas]. Dokumenti i materiali. [B. A. Katlovker, 
ed. 
2 vols. : Vypusk i, ii. 83”, 84”. Moscow: (i) Gosudarstvennoe 
Arkhitekturnoe Izdatel’stvo Ge.; (ii) Izdatel’stvo Gc. 1942, 1944. 
Presented by VOKS (Russian Society for Cultural Relations with other Countries). 
Burke (Joun), editor 699.895 : 72.025.1] 34 
[Loose-leaf] Encyclopedia of war damage and compensation. 
Suppl. parts 16 & 17; 18. 


{1944.] 12s., 6s. P. 

Stack (G. G.) and others 699.895 : 72.025.1] 34 
The War Damage Act, 1941, Ge. 

and ed.: The War Damage Acts and the War Risks Insurance 


Act, 1939, part ii (commodity insurance scheme). [Developments 
to 30 June. ] 
gf”. xxxii+ 702 pp. Lond.: Butterworth. 1944. £1. R. 


699.895 : 72.025.1 arch file 
699.895 : 72.025.1] 347-434 
Submission of financial statement. (Cir- 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
War Damage Act, 1943. 
cular No. 138/44. 
leaflet. 7}”. Lond. 1944. R. (2). 
Enclosing : W— D— Act, 1943.—Statement relating to temporary 
works payments and cost of works payments. (Form W.D.P. 5. Year 

- 1943, tO... I :) 

wie _ leaflet. 13}”. Lond. 1944. R. (2). 
699.895 : 72.025.1 arch file 


699.895 : 72.025.1] 693.6 : 608.375. 


LONDON MASTER PLASTERERS’ ASSOCIATION, Ilford 


War damage repairs. Schedule for plasterers’ work. [Agreed 
between Ministry of W. & L.M.P.A.] 
dupl. typescript. 13”. [1944.] R. 


699.895 : 72.025.1 arch file 
699.895 : 72.025.1] 726.5 : 347-434 
War Damace ComMIssION : PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER _ 
Britain’s war-damaged and destroyed churches. Scheme for re- 
building and repair. [Agreement with Committee, presided over 
by the Bishop of London, representing the Christian Churches.| _ 
dupl. typescript. 13”. 1944. Presented by the Commission. 


The printed pam., The Churches and war damage, 1s out of print.. 


697 + 697.9 ++ ‘96.9 


od. R. ind 
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699.895 : 72.025.1 arch file 

Mini: TRY OF HEALTH 699.895 : 72.025.1] 728 : 69.059.2 
Restoration of war damaged houses. (Circular 158/44.) 

leaflet, dupl. typescript. 8}”. 1944. R. (2). 


ENGINEERING 


Kiri.» (R. S.) and Laurson (P. G.) 
Th Early years of modern civil engineering. 
g}”. xvi + 324 pp. + pls. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 1932. (£1 8s. 6d.) P. 
INST;TUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS 624/628 : 69.088 

Po-i-war national development : 
ikeport No. vi. The organization of civil engineering work. 

ot 48 pp. + folding pls. Lond. 1944. 2s. 6d. R. 
Bunce (J. H. 627.43 (42.209) (282.2) 


624/628 (09) 


Tideless Mathes in future London. . . . With arts. on The Thames 
Barrage from a health aspect by . . . Wm. Butler, . [and] The 
T— B— in a replanned London by Sir Charles Bressey, etc. (Thames 


Barrage Assn.) 
92”. 120 pp. + endpapers. Lond. : F. Muller for the Assn. 


1944. 10s. 6d. P. 
PLANNING, RECONSTRUCTION (physical & sociological) 
Simon (Sir ErNEsT D.) 71 : 3 + 69.08 + 728.1 + 728.1 : 33 + 711 
*Rebuilding Britain—a lanes year plan. 
7}”. 256 pp. + pls. Lond.: Gollancz. 1945. 6s. P. (4). 
TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING, GARDENS, RURAL 
PRESERVATION 


TowN AND COUNTRY PLANNING SCHOOL 
1943, BIRMINGHAM : 


711 (07) 


Report . . . 1943. Published under the auspices of the Town 
Planning Institute. 

9?” x 73”. 99 pp. [1944.] 3s. 6d. R. 

Lasxi (H. J.) FIT 2 342.57 


Will planning restrict freedom? (The Planning bogies series, [1].) 
74’. 39 pp. Cheam: Archl. Press. [1944.] 6d. R. 
[? War OFFIcE] FI: 374.4 
*Correspondence courses for members of H.M. Forces. ‘Syllabus of 
acourse @c. (... drawn up by School of Planning and Research for 
Regional Development, London.) 


_ *[Vol. 2 :]—. Syllabus of a course on town planning. A. E. 3. 
Series T.P.2. Planning factors. 
dupl. typescript, printed cover. 8” x 63”. [Lond. 1944.] 


Presented by the School (2). 
Vol. i already in Library. 
Land UNION Inf. file 711 (42) [72.08 : 333 
The White Paper on land control [Min. of Town and Country 
Planning and Scotland : Dept. of Health, Control of land use]. Views 
of the L— U—. A memorandum submitted to the Minister @c. 
pam. 84”. Lond. [1944.] 1s. R. 


711 [72.08 : 333 
(The Planning bogies 


Warkins (E. S.) 
How will planning affect land ownership ? 


series, [2].) 
7%”. 35 pp. Cheam: Archl. Press. [1944.] 6d. R. 
Great Briratn: PARLIAMENT—ACTS 711 [72.08 : 333] 34 
*Town and Country Planning Act, 1944. (7 & 8 Geo. 6. Ch. 47.) 


9%”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1944. 1s. 6d. P. (2). 

: 728.1 (06) box 
NATIONAL HousING AND TowN PLANNING COUNCIL 

711 [72.08 : 333] 34 


The Planning [Town and Country Planning] Act, 1944, and national 
policy. By... the Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
pam. 10”. 


Lond. 1945. R. 


PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Inf. file 

Ministry .OF TOWN AND CouUNTRY PLANNING 
The Town and Country Planning (Development by 
Regulations, 1944. (Circular g.) [Consent not 


months. | 
leaflet. 83”. Lond. : 

Enclosing Town and Country Planning, England and Wales. 
Devel lopment by authorities. The T— & C— P— (D— by A—) 
Regulations, 1944, @e. (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1944 No. 1309.) 

leaflet. go”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1944. 1d. R. 

Navionan CouNcr. OF SOCIAL SERVICE I1.13 

Dispersal. An inquiry into the advantages and feasibility of the 

permanent settlement out of London and other great cities of offices 
and .lerical and administrative staffs, made by the N— C— Ge. 

8”. x+ 96 pp. Lond., &c.:O.U.P. 1944. 3s. 6d. P. 


7.11.5 (42) 


Authorities) 
necessary for 6 


H.M.S.O. 1944. 1d. R. 
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REGIONAL PLANNING 
711.3—112 (41.1) CV : 728.1 


CLYDE VALLEY REGIONAL PLANNING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Report by Planning Consultant and Deputy Consultant on housing 
sites within the region. 
dupl. typescript. 13”/13}”. Glasgow. 1944. 
Presented by the Consultants. 


* MONMOUTHSHIRE [County Council] 711.3—I12 (42.43) : 711.454 
Monmouthshire for post-war industries. 
9?” x 73”. 104 pp. n.p. (printed Pontypool). 1944. 1s. R. 


Presented by the Council, through Mr. M. E. Taylor [A.], 

Planning Officer. 

Inf. file 711.3—162 (42.1) 

Army BurEAU OF CURRENT AFFAIRS (WAR OFFICE) 
Current affairs, journal : 

No. 75 (Aug. 12) : After the blitz is over ? 


” 


[County of London plan. ] 
Lond. 1944. Presented. 
ABERCROMBIE (PATRICK) 711.3—162 (42.I—192) 

*Greater London plan 1944... . / A report prepared on behalf of 


the Standing Conference on London Regional, Planning . . . at the 
request of the Minister of Town and Country Plagning. 

Preliminary ed. 12}” x g}”. 217 pp. + (iii) maps. Lond. : 
H.M.S.O. 1944. R. and presented by the Ministry. 
Inf. file 711.3—162 (42) : 912 (064) 
+ 711.4—162 (42) : 912 (064) 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
Guide to exhibition of town planning survey — [at] the R—I— 


of B— A—, London, . French and 


Belgian Governments. 


. 1945. In honour of 

( Text in French.) 
dupl. typescript. 10” x 8”. 1945. R. 
711.3—162 (42.71/72 
MERSEYSIDE Civic Society and LIVERPOOL DalILy Post, newspaper 
Merseyside of the future. Report of the Merseyside Civic Com- 
petition organised by the M— C— S— in association with the L— 
D— P—. Ed. by James R. Spencer. (An analysis of 10,000 ideas, 

cover sub-title.) 

84”. Liverpool: L.D. Post & Echo. 1944. 2s. 6d. R. 


TOWN PLANNING & RE-PLANNING 
SHKVARIKOV (V. A.) 711.4 (47).034 
Planirovka gorodov Rossii xviii i nachala xix veka [planning of 
Russian towns in 18th and early 19th centuries]. 
82”. 255 pp. + folding pls. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
Vsesoiuznoi Gc. 1939. 
Presented by VOKS (Russian Society for Cultural Relations with other Countries) . 
Inf. file 711.4—162 (42.12 
ASSOCIATED OWNERS OF CITY PROPERTIES 
A Criticism of the Report to the Corporation of London by the 
Improvements and Town Planning Committee relative to post-war 
reconstruction @c. Prepared by the Council of the Associated Ge. 


pam. 8}”. [Lond. 1944.] Presented. 


Durnam, city 711.4—162 (42.81 D) 
*( ‘athedral city. A plan for Durham by Thomas Sharp. 

9” < 73”. 98 pp. + pls. & maps, some folding. Lond. : 

Archl. Press. [1944.] 5s. R. & P. (2). 

711.435 : 711.2 (42) (063) 


Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
Country towns in the future England. A report of the 
. of the Town and Country Planning Association .. . 
1943. Stanley Baron, ed. 
82”. 140 pp. Lond. : 


TRANSPORT PLANNING P 
711.7 : 625.74] 694.1 


conference 
| London] 


Faber & Faber. 1944. 8s. 6d. R. 


Wrst Coast LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 725.95 : 624.2] 694.1 
Highway structures of Douglas fir. 
Reprint. ob. 83” x 11”. 40 pp. Seattle. [1942 


[British Roap FEDERATION] Inf. file 711.7 
Motorways for beauty, speed and safety. 
leaflet. 84”. [Lond. 1944.] R. 
BRAMLEY (J. F.) 711.713 (42) 
Roads for Britain. A digest of plans for future highways Austin 
Motor en Ltd.) 
7” x g’. Longbridge, B’ham. [c. 1944.] R. 
Gamsune, PRESERVATION OF AMENITY 
CiarK (H. F.) 712.034 
Eighteenth ciate Elysiums. The réle of “ association’? in the 


landscape movement. (From the Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes, vol. 6, 1943.) 
10%” x 8”. (25) pp. + (6, backed) pls. n.p. [1943 or -44]. 


Presented by the Author. 
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Inf. file 719 : 712.21 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS OF THE COUNCILS FOR 
THE PRESERVATION OF RuRAL ENGLAND AND WALES 

National parks, cover title. 

pam. 10”. Lond. 1944. gd. R. 

SALTIRE Sociery, Edinburgh ( formerly Glasgow) 719.3 (41.1) 

Building Scotland. A cautionary guide by Alan Reiach and Robert 

Hurd. (Building Scotland, past and future, cover title.) (A Saltire 

book.’ 
{anded.] 93”. unpaged. [Edin. 1944.] 5s. R. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ; GENERAL REFERENCE BOOKS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE jo26 : 3 (42) 
Library. Spring list. [Catalogue.] 1944. 
83”. Lond. 1944. Presented by the Council. 
CLARKE ([J. WRIGHT]) 
Clarke’s Tables for plumbers, builders, @e. 
gth ed. [of C—’s Pocket-book of tables]. By Walter Scott. 
Electricity section ee-written by Philip Honey. 
ob. 2” x 2}”. Lond.: Batsford. 1943. 3s. 6d. R. 
C—’s Pocket-book @e., 8th ed., 1931, already in Library. 


03 (083 


shelved 69 (083.74) 
BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 03 (083.54) 
B.s. 350 . . . Conversion factors and tables. 
1944. 3S. 6d. 
OLDER WORKS 
Presented by 
Her Majesty Queen Mary (Le Grice, Norwich Cathedral). 
Major D. C. Bailey [S.). 
Mr. Josef Berger (2). 
Mr. Edward Carter [A.}. 
Council for Education in Appreciation of Physical Environment (reprints 
of pubns.). 
The Rev. H. F. Dachtler, Vicar of St. Thomas, Stamford Hill. 
Mr. 7. D’Olier-Lees, M.Inst.C.E. (2 early works). 
Mr. A. M. Foyle [A.] (2 extracts of his articles in Fortnightly Review). 
Miss Gerda Graf (1, to Loan Library). : 
Mr. W. 7. Jones, Deputy Director of the E.L.M.A. 
Mr. G. N. Kent [L.}. 
Miss Meyler, through Mr. A. L. N. Russell [F.] (early work). 
Mr. V. N. Prasad. 
Major P. B. W. Stanley, Regional Director, London Postal Region 
(2 early works in 1 
Town and Country Planning Association (2, 1 to Loan). 
Lt. M. Shenton Williams, r.e. [Prob.| (early work on Vitruvius, 
1741), purchased in Italy. 
Mr. R. H. Williams. 
Mr. 7. E. Yerbury, by bequest (9, including 2 to Loan). 
PURCHASED (2 1gth-century works, 1 18th-century work). 
PURCHASED for Loan (1 


DRAWINGS, &c. 
Polish architecture : album of 40 phots. 
Presented by the Society of the Architects of the Polish Republic. 
Glass : phots. of works by F. Sydney Eden, drawings of old glass (including 
Yorkshire, Surrey, and Winchester). Also drawings and prints of English, 
South Italian and Rome architecture, Constantinople, and map of Northumberland. 


e Presented by the Rev. G. D. Dunlop, Rector of Eversley, Hants, 
ind the British Records Association. 


Pushkin ( formerly Tsarskoe-Selo), palace, by Charles Cameron : phots. 
Presented by Prof. G. Loukomski. 


Vasily Bazhenov, Russian architect, 1737-99: phots. of works and 
drawings. 


Presented by VOKS (Society for Cultural Relations with other countries). 
Suffolk Street, S.W.1 : street view, by T. H. Shepherd. 
Presented by the Hon. Mrs. Hanbury-Tracy, through 
Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards, F.sS.A. 
Litho. views by Samuel Prout, in a vol. ; 


Oxford : engravings from drawings by F. Mackenzie and C. Wild, and 
aquatint by N. Whittock ; 


Engravings of Italy by Clérisseau ; 


Bath and London maps, and Hereford Cathedral, a lithograph. 
—All presented by Miss M. A. Meyler, through Mr. A. L. N. Russell [F.]. 
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Correspondence 


BUILDING PROBLEMS IN THE U.S.S.R. 
From Professor D. E. Arkin, Moscow 


Moscow. 
17.45. 
To the Editor, THE JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your very kind and ighl 
interesting letter and for the books which you sent. 

This material is particularly interesting at present arc the 
standard designs published in the Housing Manual were cavefully 
studied by our architects. At the present time numerous Soviet 
architectural institutions are engaged in drawing up staadard 
designs for large-scale housing construction in enemy-desiroyed 
cities. ‘The extremely varied natural conditions obtaining ‘n the 
immense territory of our country and also the different kind of 


damage inflicted on certain cities require a great number of 


variants in our designs. One of the most important factors to be 
taken into consideration is the war-time necessity of using local 
building materials so as to avoid transportation of wood, cement, 
bricks, etc. For this reason the problem of new types of con- 
struction using materials available on the building site is a very 
actual one to-day. In poorly-wooded areas (steppe regions, the 
country around Stalingrad, etc.) architects and builders are 
directing their efforts toward working out simpler and cheaper 
constructions which require no wood whatever. In this con- 
nection I would like to call your attention to an article by 
architect Mikail Tupolev, published in No. 8 of Architecture of the 
U.S.S.R., which I am forwarding you in this mail. Tupolev 
employs the simplest sort of joists in the form of thin-brick 
vaulting without any centreing which enable him to dispense 
with wood almost entirely. I do not know whether this problem 
has the same interest for you, but inasmuch as you ask about the 
technical aspects of our building methods I am taking the liberty 
of calling your attention to this article.* 

I hope soon to be able to have detailed comments concerning 
the ‘‘ Portal House ”’ and the designs contained in the Housing 
Manual. A group of our architects is now studying this material. 

If you are interested in material on the shifting of buildings 
we shall be glad to send you articles and illustrative material on 
this question. 

Through the courtesy of the British Embassy in Moscow, we 
have recently received a whole series of books on classical and 
modern English architecture which, of course, gave us the greatest 
pleasure. All these books have been turned over to the libraries 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Architecture and the Union of 
Soviet Architects, thus making it possible to broaden ow 
architects’ knowledge of English architecture. 

Mr. Alabyan has received a friendly message from Mr. Thomas, 
your President. All our architects were extremely glad to hear 
that the Royal Gold Medal for 1945 was awarded to Mr. Victor 
Vesnin, the President of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Architecture. 
In this connection, I forwarded an article of mine on Vesnin’s 
work, with illustrations, to you in care of your Institute. I hope 
that it reaches you. 

Sincerely yours, 


D. E. Arkin [Hon. Corr. M.| 


REPUBLICATION OF JOURNAL ARTICLES 
S.E.A.C. 

1.5.45 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. _ 
Sir,—In reading through the articles and reports on papers which 
appear in the JourNAL, I feel, as an architect who has been out of 
touch with the administrative and technical side of archite« tural 
practice for nearly five years, that extracts from the JouRNAL might 

be made covering this period. 
It is very difficult for serving architects to keep up with the various 
legalities and procedure which have come into being through the 





*This is in the library. 
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war. <A volume of extracts of legal articles and professional 
> regulations and rules of procedure would therefore be very 
particularly as I find that while serving in the field it is 
to retain extracts from the JouRNALS that manage to 


presel 

practic 

welcor 

mposs bie 

reach ne. 
Yours faithfully, 

P. Raymonp Bee [4.]. 


Othe members besides Lieut. Bee will be interested to hear that the R.I.B.A. 
Professional Text and Reference Books Committee and the Lectures Committee 
f the Architectural Science Board are considering the possibility of reprinting 
the move important articles which have been published in the JouRNAL during 
the war in a form which will make them easily available to all members and 
ming members particularly. Also, as was announced recently, Mr. Charles 
Woodward is preparing a digest of Acts of Parliament and Regulations passed 
or issued during the war. The first part of this digest—which is to be issued 
vrially—will be ready soon.—En. 


SIR EDWIN LUTYENS AND STREET 
5 Stray Walk, 


Harrogate. 
115.45. 
To the Editor, JouURNAL R.I.B.A. 

Sirn,—While greatly appreciative of the recent admirable paper on 
the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, may I add a note with regard to the 
earlier effect of G. E. Street’s influence, which is said to have included 
Norman Shaw as a student. 

Considering that Street was practically a contemporary of Shaw, 
being only six or seven years older, it seems improbable that he would 
be regarded as a master, or have had the least effect on Shaw’s im- 
portant early works, which were actually produced before any com- 
parable works by Street: e.g. Cloverly Hall 1865, Church at 


Bingley 1867, Leys Wood 1868, Church at Lyons _ 1868, 
Cragside 1870, while Holmdale, the example quoted, by Street, is 
dated about 1882. 


Alternatively, I therefore venture to submit that the superlative 
qualities of Lutyens’ work may be said to_be the final flowering of the 
influence and genius of Norman Shaw, rather than that of the school 
of Geo. Edmund Street. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. E. PEARcE Epwarbs, 


F.S.A. [F. Retd.]. 


Notes 


NEW SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE A.A. SCHOOL 


As a part of the post-war reorganisation of the A.A. School, the 
Council are creating a technical section to familiarise students with 
processes and materials at first hand, and to inculcate a scientific 
outlook in assessing the qualities of materials and methods of con- 
strucnion, 

An open site near the School has been acquired, on which demon- 
stration structures and parts of structures will be erected—work in 
which the students will themselves take part. 

This new scheme does not entail any reduction of the time taken up 
in design training ; rather is it a new method of teaching building 
construction and technique to architectural students. Further details 
will be announced when the scheme is in full operation. 

Seyen new scholarships have been presented to the School by a 
group of building industry manufacturers and trade associations. 

[here are two open entrance scholarships to the value of £75 per 
annum and three to the value of £50 per annum. 

These will be available from September 1945. The £75 scholar- 
ships are equivalent to free tuition and the £50 sc holarships to two- 
thirds of the annual school fees. Each scholarship is renewable, 
subject to satisfactory progress by the student, allowing him to complete 
the full School course and to qualify’ for registration. 

[here are two senior entrance scholarships to the value of £50 
per annum, 

These are to allow students of Intermediate standard to enter the 
School, in particular, students from those schools of architecture which 
have only a three years’ course. 

The scholarships are intended for students whose 
hot otherwise allow them to attend the school. 

All the above scholarships are to be awarded as a result of examina- 
tions, to be held on 31 July 1945, personal interview and consideration 


of the candidates’ means. 


means would 
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MEMBERS SERVING WITH THE FORCES 
KILLED 

C ark, Frep [S.], Capt. R.E. 
Fraser, Coin, C., M.C. [4.], 
Geppes, C. W. [L.], Capt. R.E. 
Hume, Ronatp [S.], Bdr. R.A 
Locke, BertTranp [4.], Lieut. R.E. 
Potter, J. E. [A.], C.S.M. Hong Kong 


Major Bombay Sappers and Miners. 


Volunteer Defence Force. 
MISSING 
R. [A.], Capt. R.E. 


REPATRIATED PRISONERS OF WAR 
M. C. M. [S.], Capt. Sherwood Foresters. 
HAnseEN [S.], Lieut. K.R.R.C. 
Burcorneg, P. F. [.$.], Ord. Sea., R.N. 
FosTER, KENNETH E. [$.], Cpl. R.E. 
Kinton, R. K. [A.], L/Bdr. R.A. 
Knicnr, F. S. [S.], F/Lt. R.A.F.V.R. 
Laver, A. H. [S.], Lieut. R.E. 
LITHERLAND, S. [S.], L/Cpl. R.E. 
MANSERGH, Brian [4.], Capt. South 
PowE tt, P. T. [S.], L/Cpl. R.E. 
Riuey, E. W. [S.], L/Cpl. The Queen’s Bays. 
Samson, W. R. [S.], F/Lt. R.A.F.V.R. 
Warp, Raymond J. |.5,]. S/Sgt., Glider Regt. 
Wuirtetaw, A. R. [S.], Tpr. The Queen’s Bays. 


DISTINCTIONS 
MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES 
[A.], Lieut. R.E. 

S. [L.], Major R.E. 
BELTON, T [A.], Major R.E. 
CATHERY, E L. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Darcu, J. T. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
FAIRWEATHER, G. H. [A.], Major R.E. 
Luioyp, E. T. [Z.], Cpl. R.E. 

Mason, H. C., O.B.E. [F.], Lieut.-Col. R.E. 
Ricketts, E. J. [L.], Major R.E. 

Wueeter, J. M. [A.], + Ldr. R.A.F. 
Woop, H. M. DALE [A.], Capt. R.E. 


NO LONGER IN THE FORCES 
BROADBENT, F. G. [A.], Major R.E. 
Carvew, G. E. [A.], A.C. R.A.F. 
Devereux, A. H. [A.], Lieut. General List. 
Don, A. E. A. [A.], Sapper R.E. 
Hoxrsy, Ricuarp [A.], Officer Cadet R.E. 


ANNAN, W. 


ATHORPE, 
Bay, P. L. 


African Forces. 


APPLEGARTH, A. 
ATKINSON, “a A. 
my) 





Howcrort, G. B., M.C., T.D. [F.], Lieut.-Col. Duke of Wellington 
Regt. 
KENNARD, L. [F.], Lieut.-Col. R.E. 


MACLENNAN, JOHN [A.], Major R.E. 

Maus, S. E. [A.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 

PERREN, F. A. [F.], Major R.E. 

Price, L. R. C. [S.], Cpl. R.A.F. 

Rircnte, Duruie [A.], Lieut. S.A.E.C. 

WE .ts-Coatres, W. W., O.B.E. [F.], Wing Commander R.A.F. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
1 MAy, 1945 
Draft Revised Code of Professional Conduct of the A.R.C.U.K. 


The R.I.B.A., as a constituent body of the A.R.C.U.K., have been 
asked to submit their comments on the draft Revised Code of Pro- 
fessional Conduct of the A.R.C.U.K 


Architectural Work of Cardiff City Council 


It was reported that the South Wales Institute of Architects had 
sent a letter to the Town Clerk of Cardiff protesting against the proposal 
that the City’s architectural work should be carried out by an architect 
acting under the City Engineer and Surveyor. At the request of the 
South Wales Institute, the R.I.B.A. wrote a letter in support of their 
action. 


Ministry of Health Circular 188/44 


The attention of the Council was drawn to circular 188/44 sent by 
the Ministry of Health to local authorities, in which reference was 
made to British Staftdards Institution Handbook No. 3. The small 
selection of standard specifications, particularly in the case of windows, 
appeared to restrict unduly the architect’s freedom in design and 
-representatives of the War Executive Committee arranged to meet 
officials of the Ministry of Health to discuss the matter. 
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.Conference upon Methods of Social Survey 

On the recommendation of the Architectural Science Board the 
Council approved the holding of a Conference at the R.I.B.A. in the 
late summer on Methods of Social Survey in Relation to Architecture 
and Planning. The Conference will be organised by the Institute of 
Sociology and the Association of Planning and Regional Recon- 
struction and sponsored by the Architectural Science Board, who will 
consult with the Town and Country Planning Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. 


Revision of the R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional Charges 

The proposed revision to Clause 2 (f) of the R.I.B.A. Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges as published in the March issue of the R.I.B.A. 
JourNAL was formally ratified. 


Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, A.R.A., Vice-President 
The Council expressed their hearty congratulations to Mr. J. Hubert 
Worthington on-his election as an Associate of the Royal Academy. 


Battle Training Areas in the Isle of Purbeck 
On the recommendation of the Town and Country Planning Com- 
mittee the Council supported the representations of the Wareham and 
Purbeck Rural District Council against the retention after the war 
by the service authorities of areas in the Isle of Purbeck requisitioned 
for training purposes. 
Appointments 
Representatives on British Standards Institution Committees 
CEB/8/-/2 Drafting} (Calcium Sulphate Plaster Boards), Mr. H. V. 
Lobb [F.]. 
CEB/8/-/3 Drafting 
Lobb [F.]. 
CH/16 Dustbins and Storage Containers, Mr. Ronald Chapman [4.]. 
The Institution of Structural Engineers: Codes of Practice Committee on the 
Use of Tubular Steel in Buildings 
Mr. F. E. Towndrow [F.]. 
Festival of St. Luke—Patron of the Arts: Organising Committee 
Mr. Edward Maufe, A.R.A. [F.]. 
Obituary 
The Secretary reported with regret the death of the following 
members and Students : 
Harry Smith Fairhurst [F.]. 
Mr. Fairhurst was a past member of the Council and Practice 
Committee and a past President of the Manchester Society of 
Architects. 
George Edward Withers [F.]. 
James Frederick Leopold de Silva [.]. 
Leonard Roy Badcock [Z. |. 
Charles Wesley Christian [Z.]. 


William Gilbert [Z.]. 

James Dudley Green [L.]. Killed on 
Henry Ernest Dane [ Retd. L.}. 
Alexander Bremner [Student]. Killed on active service. 
Mark Hanley Hutchinson [Student]. Killed on active service. 


Committee (Plaster Boards), Mr. H. V. 


active service. 


Membership 
The following members were elected : 
As Fellow: 1. As Associate: 1. 
Election 19 June 1945 
Applications for election were approved as follows : 
As Fellows: 3. As Associates: & 
Election September 1945 
Applications for election as 
were also approved. 


Associates from six overseas candidates 


Reinstatements 
The following ex-members were reinstated : 
As Associates: Albert Henry Boss (Retd. A.] ; Charles Latham 
Fairless ; George Edward McLeavy. 


As Licentiates : Arthur Wellesley Holt ; James Leslie Pickering. 


Resignations 
The following resignations were accepted with regret : 
Arthur Drake [Z.]; Percy Martin De Feu [Z.] ; William Henry 
Guest Hubbard |Z.|; William Andrew Robertson [Z.] ; James 
Stedman [L.] ; Horace Hampton J. Walder [Z.]. 
Applications for Transfer to the Retired Members’ Class 
under Bye-law 15 
The following applications were approved : 
As Retired Fellows : His Grace The Duke of Wellington ; 
Butler Stonebridge. 


Walter 


As Retired Associate Charles Ernest Stafford. 
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Obituary 


Joun Keppie, R.S.A. (Retd. F.] 
We regret to record the death at the age of 82 of Mr. John 


: L eppie, 

partner of Charles Rennie Mackintosh. 
Mr. Keppie was at one time President of the R.I.A.S. anc. Vice. 
President of the R.I.B.A. in 1929-30; he was twice Presiden: of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects. He had his architectural ediication 


at the Glasgow School of Art and in later years became Chairman of 
the School Governors. He also attended Glasgow University and the 
Atelier Pascal at Paris. He was twice awarded silver medals in the 
Tite Prize. 

Mr. Keppie practised in Glasgow from 1889, where he star‘ed his 
career in partnership with Dr. John Honeyman; he remained in 
practice in Glasgow until his retirement in 1937. With Dr. Honeyman, 
he was responsible for the restoration of Brechin Cathedral and S¢. 
Michael’s Church, Linlithgow. During the partnership with C. R. 
Mackintosh, the Glasgow School of Art and the Glasgow Herald 
buildings were built ; Mackintosh retired from the firm in 1913. 


With Mr. A. Graham Henderson [F.], who joined the firm in 1914, 
and Alex. Smellie [Z.], who joined in 1929 and who now succeed to the 
practice, he designed the Bank of Scotland, Sauchiehall Street, Clober- 
hill Elementary School, Croftfoot Church and many other buildings 
in Glasgow, including slum clearance and improvement schemes. 
Among the buildings won in competition was the Training College 
School at Jordanhill. He was the author of a history of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects. 

We hope to publish a personal memoir of Mr. Keppie in the Juh 
JOURNAL. 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION : OCTOBER, 1945 


An election of candidates for membership will take place in October 
1945. The names and addresses of the candidates, with the names 
of their proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
in accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any objection or any 
other communication respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Saturday, 14 July 1945. 


rhe names following the applicant’s address are those of his proposers. 


1st List 
AS FELLOWS (19 
ALLISTON : JAMES THomas, M.A. [.4. 1933] (Lieut.-Col. R. E.), 37 
Sedley Taylor Road, Cambridge. S. R. Pierce, John Grey and 


Howard Robertson. 

BROADBENT : GoprREY LioneL [4. 1921], City Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, Nottingham ; 204 Mansfield Road, Nottingham. W. F. 
Dawson, H. W. Barker and C. Sunderland. 

CHIPPINDALI 
Architecture, Leicester College of Art: 6 Roundhill Road, 
Leicester. Joseph Addison, J. O. Thompson and G. A. Cope. 

Conotiy : Harotp [A. 1925], The County Hall, Chelmsford, Essex ; 
** The Chase,” Ingatestone, Essex. J. A. Fletcher, W. Illingworth 
and Jno. Stuart. 

DyrER : Haroip THorniery [A. 1931], Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, 61 Western Elms Avenue, Reading ; 217 King’s Road, 
Reading ; Mawgan Porth, Newquay, Cornwall. Prof. A. E. 
Richardson, John Greaves and R. B. Walker. 

East : THomas WittraM [A. 1939], The Education Office, Katharine 
Street, Croydon, Surrey ; ** Wayside Cottage,’’ Orchard Avenue, 
Shirley, Croydon. T. G. Crump, J. L. Denman and Lieut.-Col 
A. F. Hooper. 


Hour! Eric ALFRED SCHOLEFIELD [.1. 1936], Avenue House, 
Ampthill, Bedfordshire. Prof. A. E. Richardson, L. S. Stanley 
and H. O. Corfiato. 

Howarp : FRANK Foster [A. 1939] (Wing Comdr. R.A.F.V.R.), 3° 


East Street, Brighton, Sussex. L. Denman 
and B. C. Sherren. 

MartTIN-SMITH : DONALD FRANK [.1. 1926], Dove House, Tibenham, 
Norwich, Norfolk. John Grey, Robert Atkinson and A. F. B. 


. Anderson. 


Stavers Tiltman, J. 


Frank, Dip.Arch. Leeds [A. 1928], Head of School of 
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: Cyrit Lawrence [A. 1939], 8 West Way, Pinner, Middlesex. 

T. Braddock, A. H. Gale and Harold Greenwood. 

ViviaN Lesute [A. 1926], Ministry of Works, 2 Museum Place, 
Cardiff; 2 Brynteg House, Cardiff Road, Caerphilly, Glam. 
L. G. Ekins, Percy Thomas and T. A. Lloyd. 

Noet Legs [A. 1936], Municipal Offices, Ramsgate, Kent ; 
sreenbanks,’”” Dumpton Park Drive, Ramsgate. Applying for 

nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

SroTKIN : Zwt, A.A.Dipl. [A. 1931], Ministry of Works, Abell House, 
John Islip Street, Westminster, 5.W.1 ; 44 Brondesbury Villas, 
N.W.6. C. D. Hawley, L. H. Bucknell and A. H. Moberly. 

Woop: LrEstey Joun [A. 1936], (Capt. R.E.), 10 Irongate, Derby ; 
c/o Lloyds Bank, Derby. T. R. Eagar and C. H. Aslin and 
applying for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

And the following Licentiates who are qualified under Section IV, 


Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 :— 


ALLAN : JOSEPH ANDERSON, Edinville, Seafield Street, Portsoy, Banff- 
shire. J. A. O. Allan, J. G. Marr and J. B. Nicol. 
DANVERS: FREDERICK DupLey, 81 Holland Park, W.11. W. H. 


Jones, C. M, Swannell and J. C. S. Soutar. 

EpwARDs : Henry Norman, War Damage Commission, 88-go Lake 
Road East, Cardiff ; 17 Waterloo Gardens, Cardiff. W.H. Scott, 
Harry Teather and E. E. Edmunds. 

URQUHART : REGINALD BucHANAN, Architect’s Department (Housing 
Section), L.C.C., County Hall, S.E.1; 14 Silverston Way, 
Stanmore, Middlesex. J. W. Hepburn, J. H. Forshaw and 
Edwin Williams. P 

WriE : JAMES BARRINGTON, 7 Pembroke Terrace, Cardiff ; 1 Grove 
Place, Birchgrove, Whitchurch, Cardiff. Harry Teather, E. E. 
Edmunds and E. C. M. Willmott. 


AS ASSOCIATES (6) 
The name of a school or schools after a candidate’s name indicates 
the passing of a recognised course. 

BowYER: Gorpon ArTHUR (The Poly., Regent Street, London), 
10 Grange Avenue, Twickenham, Middlesex. E. C. Scherrer, 
J. K. Hicks and Richard Sheppard. 

DraKE : HERBERT, Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) [Univ. of Sheffield], Lescar 
Hotel, 303 Sharrow Vale Road, Sheffield, 11. Stephen Welsh, 
H. B. Leighton and J. A. Teather. 

Heywoop : LeEsLiz ALBERT JOHN [Final], Burleigh, Headon Gardens, 
Countess Wear, Exeter. H. V. C. Hague, Capt. E. E. Kemeys- 
Jenkin and F. E. Whiting. 

LANCASTER :; FRANK WILLIAM [Final], 14 De Frene Road, Sydenham, 
S.E. 26. Norman Keep, J. K. Hicks and T. J. Lynch. 

Stes: PeTeR Huish FLAMANK [Final], East Lodge, Vigo, S. Holm- 
wood, Dorking. E. B. Norris and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

THORNE; FRANK RicHARD [Final], c/o The Midland Tar Distillers, 
Ltd., Oldbury, Birmingham. Major B. C. Deacon, S. A. Griffiths 
and H. E. Folkes. 

AS LICENTIATES (22) 

ATKINSON : FREDERICK EDWARD FRaAnk, Inter Services Research 
Bureau, 64 Baker Street, W.1 ; 832 Sidcup Road, New Eltham, 
S.E.g. John Grey, Sydney Tatchell and E. J. Walters. 

Bassett : SAMUEL JOHN FRANCISCO FERRER, 19 Belgrave Terrace, 
Aberdeen. Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Basserr : Witi1amM Apo.pHus, Central Chambers, 47 High Street, 
Tonbridge ; ‘* Adolyn,”? 2 Hill View Road, Tonbridge. C. H. 
Strange, Cecil Burns and Henry Elwig. 

Baxter: Davin Wiiuiam, Jun. (Capt.), 49 Meadowside, Dundee ; 
Auchencairn Cottage, Blairgowrie, Scotland. J. D. Mills, J. R. 
McKay and R. S. Reid. 

BuLL: FRANK Howarp, Architect to Messrs. Lucas & Co., Ltd., 
Park Road, Aston, Birmingham; 7 The Grove, Hampton-in- 
Arden, Warwickshire. Herbert Jackson, F. W. H. Lee and 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. Wicks. 

CRaskE : CHARLES WALTER, Council Offices, Newmarket R.D.C., 
Park Lane, Newmarket, Suffolk ; 33 Fallowfield, Old Chesterton, 
Cambridge. H.C. Hughes, N. T. Myers and H. McGregor Wood, 

Gates: LioneL MonracuE, Architect’s Department, L.C.C., County 
Hall, S.E.1; 35 Willows Avenue, Morden, Surrey. Edwin 
Williams, Joseph Hill and B. H. Toms. 

HEARNDEN : Eric GrorGE, 5 Princes Avenue, Princes Park, Liverpool. 
Bertram Ashworth, D. A. Campbell and Prof. L. B. Budden. 
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Joy: Douctas Brake, Architect’s Department, L.C.C., The County 
Hall, S.E.1 ; 5 Lucas House, Albion Avenue, S.W.8. R. Wilson, 
G. W. Home and W. J. Durnford. 


McIntosH : CHARLES Douc.ias, 96 Grappenhall Road, Stockton 
Heath, Warrington: Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Mason: ArtTHuR, L.C.C., County Hall, S.E.1; 63 Strathearn 
Avenue, Twickenham, Middlesex. R. Wilson, Edwin Williams 
and W. J. Durnford. 


Mutuns: ARTHUR WILLIAM JOHN, Deben R.D.C., Council Offices, 
Melton Hill, Woodbridge ; Alma House, Melton, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. The President and Hon. Sec. of the Suffolk Association 
of Architects under Bye-law 3 (a) and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Outre: Henry Ernest, City Surveyor’s Department, Municipal 
Buildings, Canterbury, Kent; 143d Wincheap Street, Canter- 
bury, Kent. H. Anderson, Capt. H. C. Ashenden and Dr. 
Charles Holden. 

PerBLes: Hucu, Chief Architectural Assistant, Municipal Offices, 
Balderton Gate, Newark; ‘“‘ Hartendale,” 35 Harcourt Street, 
Newark, Notts. Ernest Frear, E. W. Roberts and H. H. Dawson. 


Pye: RIcHARD, 210 Norbreck Road, Little Bispham, Blackpool. 
The President and Hon. Sec. of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects under Bye-law 3 (a) and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

RICHARDSON : GEORGE KENNETH, Assistant Architect, West Riding of 
Yorks. C.C.; Springwell, Farrer Lane, Oulton, Leeds. C. 
Sunderland, Norman Culley and N. R. Paxton. 


ROBERTSON : DouGLas DE-Butts, Architect with China Inland Mission ; 
14. West Craigs Crescent, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, 12. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

SALMOND : WILLIAM, Technical Adviser, War Damage Commission, 
27 Great Victoria Street, Belfast ; 132 Somerton Road, Belfast. 
T. R. Eagar, Frank McArdle and R. H. Gibson. 

SHAW: JOHN BEETHAM, J.P., Ministry of Health, Hamilton Road, 
Nottingham ; Appletrees, Bingham, Notts. Morris Thompson, 
T. C. Howitt and C. T. Mitchell. 

SILVESTER : BERT, Senior Architectural Assistant, Town Hall, Hammer- 
smith ; 597 Whitton Avenue West, Greenford, Middlesex. E. L. 
Gale, A. F. C. Bentley and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

STEVENS: JosEPH HENRY RosBert JAmes, Garrison Engineer, Ayles- 
bury ; 6 Park Street, Aylesbury, Bucks. W. A. Cole-Adams and 
applying for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Taytor: ARTHUR, Assistant, Borough Architect’s Office, Gower 
Street, Derby. ‘‘ Springfield,’ West Park Road, Derby. C. H. 
Aslin, H. H. Dawson and T. H. Thorpe. 


ELECTION: OCTOBER, 1945 

An election of candidates for membership will take place in October 
1945. The names and addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith published for the information of 
members. Notice of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than 
Saturday, 22 September 1945. 

The names following the applicant’s address are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOW (1 
GEHLOTE: RAMPRAKASH LALCHAND [A. 1940], Officiating State 
Architect, P.W.D., Jaipur City (Rajputana), India; Ajmere 
Gate, Khatiwara, Jaipur. P. L. Sharma, H. F. King and B. E. 
Doctor. 


AS ASSOCIATES (3 
The name of a school or schools after a candidate’s name indicates 

the passing of a recognised course. 

ENGINEER : JEHANGIR BoMANJEE [Final], Contractor Building, “‘C”’ 
Block, grd Floor, Cashinath Road, Tardeo, Bombay, India. 
C. M. Master, S. S. Reuben and D. W. Ditchburn. 

PorteR: Davm Georce, B.Arch. [Univ. Coll., Auckland, N.Z.], 
298, Oriental Parade, Wellington, N.Z. Applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

TaraAporE: Doras Vicaji [Final], Chinoy Mansion, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay 26, India. C. M. Master, S. S. Reuben and D. W. 
Ditchburn. 
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Notices 


NEW R.1I.B.A. AWARD IN 
R.I1.B.A. Town PLANNING 


The R.I.B.A. have instituted the R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town 
Planning, which is obtainable by Fellows, Associates and Licentiates 
who are not less than 26 years of age. The test by means of which 
this Distinction is awarded will be conducted by a special Board of 
Examiners appointed by the Council of the R.I.B.A. 


TOWN PLANNING 


DISTINCTION IN 


This new award does not take the place of the R.I.B.A. Diploma 
in Town Planning, which is obtainable by Fellows, Associates and 
Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. without any minimum age limit. 

The primary purpose of the new award is to satisfy a demand from 
senior architects to take a qualifying test in town planning suited to 
their age and existing attainments. 

The Examiners will meet three times a year—in February, May and 
October. Applications should be submitted to the Acting Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A. by 1 January, 1 April and 1 September, annually. 

Copies of the form of application containing the procedure, regula- 
tions, general scope of study and bibliography may be obtained, free, on 
application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the Fellow- 
ship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of the next avail- 
able election they should send the necessary nomination forms to the 
Acting Secretary R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. 


THE USE OF TITLES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE 
In view of the passing of the Architects Registration Act 1938, 
members whose names are on the Statutory Register are advised 
to make use simply of the title ‘“‘ Chartered Architect” after the 
R.I.B.A. affix. The description ‘‘ Registered Architect ”’ is no longer 
necessary. 


“* A.B.S.” 
HOUSE-PURCHASE SCHEME 


REVISED TERMS 


Advances: Up to 80 per cent. of a reasonable valuation. 
Interest: 44 per cent. gross. 


Repayment : By means of an Endowment Assurance giving War 
Risk cover within the land area of the United Kingdom. 


No survey or legal fees normally charged to the Borrower. 


Particulars from: The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 
66 Portland Place, London, W.1. (Tel. WELbeck 5721). 


Members’ Column 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. H. W. Lovett [A.], A.M.T.P.I., has been appointed Architect 
to the Blyth Rural District Council with offices at Rendham Road, 
Saxmundham, Suffolk, and will be glad to receive trade catalogues 
with particular reference to housing. 


Mr. R. C. Hott [Z.] has been appointed Architect to the East 
Elloe R.D.C., Holbeach, Lincs., and would be glad to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 

Mr. H. N. Sroxes [L.] has been appointed Chief Architect to 
George Ellison, Ltd., and Tufnol, Ltd., and will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues and communications with particular reference to 
industrial work at their works at Perry Barr, Birmingham, 22B. 
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PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. MAxwett Fry [F.] would be glad to receive genera! trade 
catalogues at No. 12 Bedford Square, W.C.1, and particularly cata- 
logues relating to hospital equipment. If duplicates of the latter 
could be sent to him c/o The Resident Governor, Accra, Gold Coast, 
it would be appreciated. 

Mr. W. E. Cross [F.], late Lieut.-Colonel R.E., is renewing his } ictice 
and will be glad to receive trade catalogues at his office address: 
The Studio, Osterley Road, Isleworth, Middlesex. Urgent letters 
meanwhile please to 52 Heaton Road, Heston, Middlesex. (TeL 
HOU 1319. 

Mr. C. G. Bourcuer [F.] is returning to England from Ausivalia 
in the course of the next few weeks and asks that any correspondence 
should be addressed to him c/o the R.I.B.A. 

ASSOCIATE, 40 years of age, experienced in public buildings, specialist 
in licensed premises, and factory work, seeks partnership or would 
consider purchase of established practice. Southern England pre- 
ferred.—Reply Box No. 7545, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Lewis ReynisH [4.], has begun practising at 
Lodge,”’ Queen’s Crescent, Southsea, and will be glad to ré 
trade catalogues. 
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ASSOCIATE, age 44, general experience, expecting early release 
from army, seeks practice, partnership or post with view to either. 
Preferably in provinces.—Box No. 4545. c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Messrs. W. Cotin Brown & BERNARD TaAytor [L/A.] have com- 
menced practice at Pear Tree House, Jordangate, Macclesfield, and 
would be pleased to receive trade catalogues. 

ASSOCIATE anticipating immediate release from war-time 
Government appointment, desires to communicate with a member 
with definite work on reconstruction in London or Home Counties, 
with view to partnership. Capital available-—Apply Box No. 2455, 
c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

ARCHITECT, with growing practice in rural districts Western and 
Southern England, requires assistance in developing business. Ready 
to discuss early or immediate partnership.—Apply Box No. 2255, c/o 
The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

MEMBER wishes to purchase a practice in Exeter or Bristol or will 
consider partnership.—Box No. 2645, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

AssociATE (38), fifteen years’ practice in Scotland, would consider 
partnership in Southern England, preferably Home Counties. Good 
connection and prospects of considerable work.—Apply Box No. 1755, 
c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

ARCHITECT, going abroad, desires to sell practice at very advan- 
tageous terms. Box 3645, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

AssOcIATE, aged 35, with special experience in flats, seeks London 
assistantship view early partnership; good prospects of post-war 
commissions ; capital available-—Box No. 2835, c/o Secretary, R.1.B.A. 

LicenTIATE, R.I.B.A., F.S.I., aged 50, sound health and energetic, 
desiring to return to England from South Africa, wishes to enter into 
partnership with existing practice in S. or S.W. England preferably, 
though Midlands and East Coast not excluded. Would consider 
buying good established live practice or initially working as senior or 
managing assistant with a view to partnership or purchase.—Apply 
Box 2955, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Mr. R. T. Perry [L.] has changed his address to Bourne House, 
Winterbourne, Glos., and will be glad to receive trade catalogues, 
particularly with regard to plumbing and glass bricks. 

ACCOMMODATION 

MeEMBER—commencing practice—requires office accommodation, 
preferably London Bridge area.—Reply Box No. 2355, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 

OrFicE ACCOMMODATION. Pleasant set of chambers to let by firm of 
architects (Members R.I.B.A.) in London, E.C.4. district.—For par- 
ticulars write Box No. 2555, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

WANTED 

MEMBER wishes to purchase an antiquarian board and Tee square 
as soon as possible.—Please write, stating price, to Box 5545, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

MEMBER wishes to buy a copy of Houses and Gardens by E. L. Lutyens, 
by Lawrence Weaver (Country Life) 1913. Folio edition.—Send 
details to W. G. Wilson [A.], Clive Chambers, 121 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 

MEMBER wishes to dispose of certain Architectural and Art Books. 
List and prices on request. Also original oak panelling from 16th 
century room. Drawing on request.—Box No. 2855, c/o The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
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